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INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22. N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 
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B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA., COURT 1-2960 
3839 WILSHIRE BLVD... LOS ANGELES 5, CAL... DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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DAVID AUSTIN 
N.W. AYER & SON, 


Lou Dorfsman 


Herb Lubalin 


PEOPLE IN PRINT 


Lou Dortsman 
Herb Lubalin 


This issue of PRINT enjoys the double 
benefits of a top design tandem: Herb 
Lubalin and Lou Dorfsman, who 
have worked together on many proj- 
ects for years... . 

Dating back to 1918 when both de- 
signers were born. There was then a 
break in the relationship until 1935 
when they met as students at Cooper 
Union. Similarity of background, in- 
terests and ambition all contributed 
to a strong friendship which began 
there. They graduated in 1939 and 
worked together in 1940 on exhibits 


for the New York World’s Fair. In 


Dires lor. 


Guest Art Directors: 


\rt. \dvertisine and Promotion lor the CBS-Radio Network 


October. 1941, they both married 
Cooper Union girls and, the econom- 
ic situation being what it was then, 
the foursome pooled resources and 
lived together for a year, (and oddly 
enough they’re still friends! ). 

During the war years, Dorfsman 
worked on Navy training films, then 
1943-46, 


where he won first prize in a national 


was in the Army from 
Army arts contest. Lubalin, mean- 
while, had three children and a bro- 
ken jaw and never did go off to the 
wars. Their paths did not cross again 
until 1946, when both worked to- 


\ Ice President and ( reative Dire tor ol Sudler. Hennesse & Lubalin 


gether as art directors at Reiss Adver- 
tising Agency. They left the agency 
late that year, Dorfsman to join CBS- 
Radio as art director, Lubalin as art 
director of Sudler and Hennessey. 

Today Dorfsman is Director of Art, 
Advertising and Promotion for the 
CBS-Radio network; Lubalin is now 
vice president and creative director 
of Sudler & Hennessey, Inc., and 
heads the newly formed design divi- 
sion, SH&L. In the 13 years that 
have passed, both have worked to- 
gether on many independent projects. 
proving time and again the axiom of 
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People in Print 
Print Potpourri 

Sharper Focus for the Corporate Image 
Pierre Martineau spells out the need 

for an understanding and implemen- 

tation of the Corporate Image. 

IBM’s “New Look” 

Design consultants Eliot Noyes and 

Paul Rand work with IBM’s corpo- 

rate design staff to build a prodigious 

and exciting “corporate look.” 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 

Rollin C. Smith tells how his adver- 

tising agency achieved an “image” 
through design efforts for its clients. 

My Eye 

Bill Golden, creator of the famous 

CBS trademark, explains the develop- 

ment, uses, importance of his “eye.” 

The Trademark: The “Corporate Coat of Arms” 
Eric Teran outlines the place and im- 
portance of the trademark. 

Formal Values in Trademark Design 
Portions of Alvin Lustig’s previously 
published thoughts and experiences 

on the creation of a trademark. 


Identity for Small Business 
Identity programs needn't be com- 
plex, costly, explains Art Eckstein. 
New Haven’s Design Program 
Enormous corporate design program 
is halted . . . but under a new leader- 
ship, programming continues. 
Symbology 

Domenico Mortellito discusses sym- 
bology as it relates to corporate de- 
sign programs for industry. 
Comments on Design Programs 
Designers and clients discuss briefly 
some successful corporate programs. 
What Stock Would You Choose for this Letterhead? 
Paper company representatives choose 
one of their own stocks to combine 
most effectively, as they see it, with 
the IBM letterhead design. 

Casting About 

By Mildred Constantine 
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complete design service for 
booklets 
advertisements 
brochures 


reports 





catalogues 


displays 


ee 


packages 


write for details 


— ELA LS LED EE ANA PRE 
Charles E. Cooper Incorporated 
136 East 57th Street 
New York City 
Advertising Art & Photography 
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Aspen Conference, which is set to get 


underway in Aspen, Colorado, on 
June 20-27, will have an international 
exhibit of graphics and films as one 
of its highlights. These will serve as 
background to the theme: “Communi- 
cation: the image speaks,” 

According to program chairman Mort 
Goldsholl, the films selected were 
chosen on the basis of their success in 
Work of Charles 


Eames. Len Lye and Norman Mac- 


communicating. 


Laren will be shown. in addition to 
other films. 


American and Canadian designers 


Graphic material by 


will be exhibited under the sponsor- 
ship of the A.I.G.A., the Institute of 
Design and the Canadian Council. 

For further information or for reser- 
vations. write to Design Conference. 
6 East Lake Street. Chicago, Illinois. 
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This ad, another of Arnold Varga’s 
specialties for the Cox Department 


store, is unique in a couple of ways. 
One, the design, printed in green and 
shades or rose (black typography) is 
Easter ege dye! How the design came 
to be is another unusual thing. Says 
Varga, “The art was prepared on tis- 
sue paper. I stood on a ladder and 
spilled ink onto the paper. There were 
about 50 versions. I selected three 
which would compose the ‘right’ color 
combination.” Not only did the client 
approve ... he approved without see- 
ing copy or art and commented. “Let's 
do more ads with this quality.” The ad 
ran, of course, the day before Easter. 
It is this type of creative thinking that 
brought Varga this year’s award of 
Art Director of the Year from the Na- 
tional Society of Art Directors. He 
was nominated by the Pittsburgh Art 
Directors Club. 
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CAST COATED PAPERS 


DISTRIBUTED IN 
NEW YORK CITY BY 


FOREST PAPER CO., Inc. 


87 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. * WaAtkins 4-1400 





FILECASEFILECASEFILECASEFILECASEFIL| 


To keep your issues of PRINT handy, order a handsome File 
Case that keeps one volume of PRINT (six issues) within useful 
reach. Covered in Kivar leather, the title PRINT is heat-em- 
bossed with 16-carat gold leaf. Single file, $2.50; three files, 
$7; six files, $13. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
PRINT, Circulation Department, 1519 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Italian designer Giuseppe Capogrossi 
shows some of his corporate design 
thinking for SADA: this large wall 
calendar and_ wallet-size calendar. 
Physical characteristics of the large 
calendar are unique: it’s 18” long, 
only two inches wide. Each date has 
a perforated line around it which 
allows it to be removed each day. 


Signs of the designer’s times are more 
and more noticeable and notable. One 
such sign is the building to house the 
Mel Richman studio, which — has 
grown from a one-man shop in 1942 
to over 125 designers today. The 
three-level modernistic structure, just 
outside Philadelphia, will quarter 
Richman’s administrative and _ sales 
offices, packaging and industrial de- 
sign unit, photographic division, and 
the advertising, graphic and promo- 
tional art groups. In addition, there 
is a Fine Arts Gallery, where, as a 
public service, the Richman organiza- 
tion will hold monthly exhibitions of 
fine and graphic arts and crafts. The 
move to the new quarters is already 
under way. 


Another sign of the times: the in- 
creasing role of women in graphics. | 
To wit, the recent advancement of 
Sophia Polland to executive vice 
president of the Statmaster Corpora- 
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In an instant color can capture the reader’s mind and 
generate a mood of great intensity. Joseph Low, 
who for many years has exploited color stock in 
graphic design, makes capital of color’s emotional 
effectin this insert. He uses Impulse Cover to 
kindle an emotion, intensifies tt further with two col- 
ored inks and black. In the end he has the effect of 
five colors combined in subtle interplay to build a 
mood of maximum intensity. / When used as an 
integral design element, color stock can contribute 
to the solution of numerous design problems. It 1s a 
logical way to capture mood, a consistent setting, 
unusual visual ef fects,a powerful image. All are good 
reasons for considering color stock before the design 
is finalized. / Color Council, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), N-2420-4, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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tion. The company produces a repro- 
duction camera which makes stats. 
photo prints, films, “trick” photog- 
raphy. etc. Mrs. Polland was the in- 
ventor of the camera’s gearless en- 
larging and reducing system. She 
also helped develop several of its trick 
photography devices. 


Another graphics-sponsored “gallery” 
is making its introduction presently 
... this one in New York. Sponsored 
by The Composing Room, directed 
by Dr. Robert Leslie, it is called Gal- 
lery 303. This graphics art center 
has as its mission education and ex- 
change of ideas in the printing field. 
with emphasis on the creative use of 


typographic resources. In its scope 
will be design and production of 
printing for commerce, magazines 
and books, type design, layout, letter- 
ing, calligraphy. graphic illustration, 
etc. Half of the center’s space will be 
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mel richman inc +, philadelphia * new york 
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These back issues of PRINT are still available to subscribers: 
Vol. V no. 1 (The work of Rudolph Koch) ; Vol. VI no. 2 (In- 
troduction to type faces); Vol. VIII no. 1, (United Fruit’s 
“Program in Print”); Vol. XI no. 3 (Calligraphy) ; Vol. XI no. 
5 (The work of Henry Wolf, Mort Goldshall, and the AIGA 
awards). Enclose $1.50 for each back issue you want and mail 
to PRINT. Circulation Department, 1519 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D .C. 
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... talk about better corporate image 


FREE IDEA KIT 


shows how to get four color process 
pictures of your product on letter- 
head and envelopes for pennies! 
Made possible by a new concept 

in printing. Send for your 


FREE IDEA KIT today! 


Colortone Presa 


DEPT. P6 2412-17th STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 9, D. C, 













GEORGE SAMERJAN thanks... 


Col. George Bales, United States Air Force « 
Rufus Bastian, Gimbels + Robert Blattner, Reader's 
Digest * Jean Bourges, Bourges Color Corp. « 
Bob Cheney, Harper & Bros. « Robert Clark, 
Strathmore Paper Co. * Don De Marco, 
Buchanan & Co. « Al Dorne, Famous Artists Schools « 
Ralph Ellsworth, Parent's Institute * Everett Hencke, 
Anderson & Cairns * Reeves Lewenthal, Abbott 
Laboratories * Reeves Limeburner, Cunningham & 
Walsh © Russell Lynes, Harper's Magazine « 
Sam Montell, International-Latex Corp. * Al Mascari, 
N. Y. Telephone Co. « Irene McParland, Cunningham & 
| Walsh * George Olden, (BS-TV * Bob Rimington, 
Yachting Magazine + Joe Stahl, American Cyanamid « 
, @ William Schneider, Donahue & Coe * Howard Scott « 
Victor Sedlow, 20th Century-Fox * Samuel Silberman 
‘Consolidated Cigar * Dorothy Smith, Lynn Baker « 
| Irene Swanii, IBM + William Spierer, Ethyl Corp. 
Sal Taibbi, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. « 
Ken Sneider, Reader's Digest + Roy Tillotson, 
Union Carbide * Ed Wade, Parade * Robert West, 
Sullivan Stauffer Colwell & Bayles * Harry Zepp. 
Van Sant Dugdale 


creative art & design 





GEO SAMERJAN 
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given over to a gallery for numerous 
graphic exhibits. In addition, plans 
are for the establishment of a perma. 
nent international collection of l6mm. 
films relating to the graphic arts. 
Hortense Mendel, promotion director 
for the Composing Room, is now in 
Europe to, among other reasons, col- 
lect data on short graphic arts films 
and exhibit material. 


Alcoa recently announced a program 
which will be conducted through the 
industrial design departments of 
schools and colleges. Presently the 
program has three specific activities: 
to establish a complete aluminum 
technical library; to suppply, free, 
any aluminum materials needed for 
approved student projects; to hold 
seminars on aluminum, showing new 
and experimental forms and finishes 
in the metal. The program, directed 
by Aleoa’s chief industrial designer, 
Samuel Fahnestock, is already oper- 


ating in six schools. 


Simple and quiet in presentation, yet 
exciting is this promotion mailing 
piece put out by 15 independent New 
York designers. Called “Ergo.” each 
designer has one page for his own 


illustration. 








Robert Weaver 
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old Just a word about “brand image” in 

— this issue on corporate image. The 

hes importance of the brand image is be- 

ted coming increasingly recognized, par- 

mn ticularly by manufacturers who mar- 

al ket a related range of consumer 
products all appealing to the same 
category of market. W. & A. Gilbey, 

= a very large wine and spirits mer- 

ing chant, must contend with this. They. 

wi first of all, have established a cor- 

ach porate image; and then they must 

oi maintain a design quality which is 
appealing in each product coming 
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FOR IMPACT! 


light from 6 to 36 point 

medium from 6 to 84 point 

bold from 8 to 84 point 
extrabold from 8 to 84 point 
light italic from 8 to 36 point 
medium italic from 8 to 36 point 
bold italic from 8 to 66 point 





for complete 
Information write on 
your letterhead to: 





BAUER ALPHABETS, INC. 


235 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y 


OXford 7-1797-8-9 


regular 















A PLACEMENT SERVICE 
FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


MUrray Hill 8-0540 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT CENTER 


NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





MADISON 
AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22 
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advertising art and design 115 west 45th st, new york 36, ny 
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out, a design which has both quality 
and mass appeal. These labels by 
Milner Gray carry this well. 
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Krom an enormous stable of top pack- 
age designs, 120 were selected to 
hang in the recent A.I.G.A. packaging 
show. Donald Desky, committee 
chairman, pointed out that the 
criteria used in evaluating the designs 
were based solely on graphic arts 
excellence. “Such a limitation neces- 
sarily eliminates many outstanding 
design solutions to specific packag- 
ing problems,” he said. This certainly 
is true. Nonetheless the exhibit was 
top caliber. 
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Penn/Brite 
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This 1s 
Penn/ Brite 
Oia 


the value sheet 
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New York and Penn commissioned designer Leo Lionni to create this insert, 
and to incorporate in it practically all of the demands on the printability 
of paper which could be encountered. 


See for yourself how faithfully Penn/Brite Offset has reproduced each of 
his design elements ... how well it has passed his “torture-test.” 


Penn/Brite Offset is the white, bright, value sheet that comes to you 
moisturized and double-wrapped. Write for new, complimentary swatch 
book and the name of your nearest distributor. New York & Pennsylvania 
Company, 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


New York and Penn 


Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 














Designer: Leo Lionni is Art Director of For- 
tune Magazine. During the past decade his 
work has won him designation as “Art Direc- 
tor of the Year—1955” and the Gold Medal of 
the Architectural League of New York—1956. 
He is Design Director for Olivetti and was the 
designer for the “Unfinished Business” pavil- 
lion at the Brussels World Fair last year. 
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\ word of commendation here to the 
people managing these days the 
A.1.G.A.. one of the most potent 
and active forces in the graphic arts 
industry. Its effectiveness and vitality 
are being felt more and more daily, 
through its leaders, its participating 
designers and juries, its exhibits and 
traveling shows, through such as their 
just completed annual plant tour. 
This year groups were taken to six 
types of printing plants and the Cur- 
tis Paper Co. 





George Guido of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company is giving Chevrolet’s out- 
door posters a refreshing look. A 


“ec 


radical departure from the “show 
case” displays, Guido’s designs are 
more abstract than realistic; yet not 
far enough off to lose the “Go 


Chevy” identity message. 
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IN 

CONDENSED 
REGULAR 
EXTENDED 
BOLD 
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FROM NEBIOLO,ITALY’S LEADING 
TYPEFOUNDRY, COMES MICROGRAMMA, 
A FRESH SANS SERIF: SQUARE IN FEEL- 
ING, STRONG YET SUBTLE IN ITS SUNNY 
MEDITERRANEAN GRACE. CONDENSED, 
REGULAR WITH BOLD, EXPANDED WITH 
BOLD. SIZES 6 TO 36. SEND FOR SHOW- 
ING OF BEAUTIFUL NEBIOLO TYPES, 
AVAILABLE FROM AMERICA’S LEADING 
IMPORTER OF EUROPEAN TYPES: 


AMSTERDAM 
CONTINENTAL TYPES 
& GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 


268 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
SPRING 7-4980 
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The Only 4-POSITION 


EASEL BINDER 
30’, 60’ and 80’ Degrees, and flat 


®@®2©eOOeo 


SELLEBRITY 


PAT. PEND. 










The Easel 
That is 

Practically 
Automatic 


Carried in Stock: Black imitation leather binding 
in standard 11” x 9” sheet size. No. 119T—3-ring 
standard loose leaf %4” cap. No. 119 M—22-ring 
Multo loose leaf 94” cap. Available from stock @ 
$5 ea. Quantity prices on request. 

SELLEBRITY* binders can be made in various 
ring capacities; also supplied with acetate folders. 
Prices and samples on request. Write to Dept. P. 
*SELLEBRITY is protected by U.S. Patent 


ZHnUeCee ©O 
Creative Binders for Advertising & Selling 


318 W. 48th St., New York 36, PL. 7-5950 
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LEXICRAFT TYPOGRAPHERS CO INC. 111 FIGHTH AVE NEW YORK 11, N ¥ 


Lexicraft Typographers has recently 
come out with another of its unique 
specimen books: this one showing 
graphically. in two colors, a regular 
and bold of the News Gothic. De- 
signers were Nick Frank and Sheldon 


Freund of Dimensional Design. 


WEECOME AND WAYPCHED FOR 


“oh. 


Theme and mood, legibility, color 
harmony, proportion and simplicity 
—as they relate to achieving good 
highway displays—are discussed in 


a free booklet (itself well designed ) 


PRINT POTPOURRI continued on page 64 











Save hundreds of dollars 
annually with Hornung’s 


EARLY ADVERTISING ART. 


Largest, most comprehen- 
sive high-quality collection 
of advertising art. 


Why spend hundreds of dollars (at $15 and up per permission) at pro- 
fessional archives for period illustrations, or unusual alphabets, or 
ornamental initials? All you have to do is use Hornung’s HANDBOOK 
OF EARLY ADVERTISING ART, the largest, most comprehensive collection 
of copyright-free early advertising art ever published. As thousands of 
art directors know, it contains over 6,000 different and unusual period 
items, each of which can be used ENTIRELY FREE—without permission, 
without payment, without credit lines. When you buy a set, you buy with 
it full permission to use individual items. 


The amount of beautiful and useful material this set contains is so 
large that we can list only a small fraction of its contents. Volume One, 
the Pictorial Volume, is jammed full of easily reproducible line material: 
more than 100 hands, pointing, holding platards, cigars, etc.; more 
than 75 eagles; more than 300 trade cuts illustrating just about all 
trades, from bootmaking to dentistry; calendar cuts; comic figures— 
elephants bearing placards; horses—by the score; allegorical figures 
—liberty, justice, Ops, America, etc.; busy pictorial industrial scenes; 
old fashioned trains; 19 portraits of Washington, Jefferson, etc.; Indians; 
mortised cuts—and more than 1500 other illustrations. 


Volume Two, the Typographical Volume, is packed full of material which 
you can use as whole words, or to build up words. 67 full alphabets 
of most useful unusual faces: no duplication of standard faces! Over 
275 different Barnum and Gothic faces; 630 specimens of ornamental 
faces, ranging from 10 pt to 300; over 200 ornamental scrolls, pictorial 
scrolls, panels, cartouches, frames, borders. Altogether some 2000 
immediately useable items. 


Use this set to impart quaintness, period effects, eye-catching novelty 
to your space advertising, direct mail, package art, point of purchase 
art. Art directors in the following media are among the thousands who 
use Hornung: Time, Life, New Yorker, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. Times, Kenyon 
& Eckhart Agency, R. H. Donnelley, J. W. Thompson Agency, Dupont, 





Random House, Westminster records, Victor, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Case Paper Co., etc. 

Use this set once and it pays for itself! 
“Remarkably high standards,” BRITISH PRINTER. “Typographical speci- 
mens particularly interesting,” PRINTERS’ INK. “A rich contribution,” 
GRAPHIS. “Full of quaint art and typo,” DMAA NEWSLETTER. 
HANDBOOK OF EARLY ADVERTISING ART, C. P. Hornung. 3rd, enlarged 
edition. Vol. 1, Pictorial, over 2,000 illustrations. 292pp. 9 x 12. Cloth- 
bound, $10.00. Vol. .1l, Typographical, over 4,000 specimens, 318pp. 
9 x 12. Clothbound, $10.00. Two volume set, only $18.50. 


| Dept. 242, Dover Publications, Inc. I 
§ 180 Varick St., New York 14, N.Y. { 
§ Please send me HORNUNG’S HANDBOOK OF EARLY ADVERTISING ART. § 
i C Volume |: PICTORIAL $10.00 4 
g (1 Volume ||: TYPOGRAPHICAL $10.00 | 
1 (0 2 volume set $18.50 i 
} | am enclosing $ in full payment. Payment in full 
must accompany all orders except those from libraries or public 
I institutions, who may be billed. PLEASE PRINT : 
Name secs ees eae ata at area cola coat ectaSe petal esto ee | 
Adres ce eeesscssensssenncecnannsnoncenssssonsennunsconscnssssseeeceeensnueecesents q 
f City hans sR MMNID eros ecccc UM UE teosasasedaassnesiner 4 
i 4 


GUARANTEE: Satisfaction guaranteed. All books returnable within 
L 10 days for full refund. 
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PRINT / MAY-JUNE, 1959 / CORPORATE IMAGE ISSUE 


SHARPER FOCUS 
FOR THE 
CORPORATE IMAGE 


By Pierre Martineau 
Reprinted (abridged) from Harvard Business Review. 


November-| Yecember. 1958. 


The promptness with which management and public relations consultants have adopted the 
notion of the corporate image would indicate that the concept fills a very real vacuum. Apparent- 
ly some such concept is needed for the sake of completeness in our thinking. If it is important to 
be concerned with the psychological overtones and impact on buyer attitudes of the company’s 
individual brands, it also seems important to be concerned as they affect the company itself. 

In one sense, the idea of a corporate Image is certainty nol new. Companies have done institu- 
tional advertising for many years, and sophisticated public relations people have long stressed 
the significance of many kinds of intelligent effort in building up a general reservoir of good will 
fora firm. But the concept of a corporate image has given much greater meaning to these efforts. 
\gainst the background of thinking about brand images. and product-area images, it offers some- 


thing new. distinct and valuable. 


COMPANY PERSONALITY tn order to put the 


corporate image in perspective as a workable concept. we need to understand where companies 
are trying to go with it. And what started this line of thinking in the first place? 

In a remarkably few years the goals of advertising and marketing in the consumer field have 
been broadened past the functional stages. Today sophisticated strategy embraces a conscious 
effort to create a distinctive and, of course, positive brand image. The successful brand in- 
variably has psychological meanings and dimensions which are just as real to the purchaser as 
its physical properties, and in many instances the purely subjective attributes play a far more 
Important role in the brand’s fortunes than do the functional elements. In every case the 
aura of the symbolic dimensions contributes to the value and the public estimate of the brand. 
Often the scope of the problem becomes widened to include a whole product area. Furriers want 
to know why women buy fewer fur coats. Retailers in the men’s clothing field are concerned about 


their decreasing share of the consumer dollar. Trade associations in the beer industry are asking 
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themselves why per capita beer consumption is declining. whereas wine consumption is increa 
ing. Obviously what is involved is essentially not price, not distribution, not the physical 
products. but the sets of attitudes which are bearing on and directing consumer behavior. 
Phe merchant is realizing that unless the prospective customer can consciously or unconscious!) 


see. a “fit” between her own self-image and the image of the store. she will not patronize il, 10 


oP ; 
matter what price ollerings are made. It is perfectly logical. therefore, for the. manufacturer. to 
inquire whether a similar attraction or repulsion may be taking place between the consuming 


raat ol ie and his company s personality whieh would have hearme On the sale () lis products. 


DISTINCTION OR ENTINCTION ty be sore. ih 


corporate mage ts complex and diverse. Yet there is logie for attempting to mold it into a clea 


distinctive form. Westinghouse. for instance, has embarked upon an extensive corporate adve 


ising program designed to build a public image of an inventive and friendly company. because 
7 } . { ° . ad 1 

it believes that this will influence sales by raisine company stature Business magazines in the 
industrial field——particularly those addressed to top management—carry much corporate ad 
vertising that contains no attempt to extol products. Obviously. the aim of such advertising 

; met “> | {j | : E : | 
Is to impart distinctions and Meanings ian area where it is ditheult to create distinctions and 

' } | | 

meanings on a functional basis. There are precious few products that can be sold today on the 


} 


| ] | ’ | | | ‘ “ | : — ] 
basis of a demonstrable product superiority. and this is particularly true in the mdustrial field. 


TOO MUCH TO FOCUS? tn the strictest: sense. 


every company can be said to have a corporate image. Everv bank. everv railroad. every manu- 
facturer has a personality Ol reputation consisting of many facets. The corporate image of 


' 
American Airlines embraces infinitely more meaning than some airlines: it symbolically projects 


issociations Ol W utine rooms. <tewardesses, [ype Ol] equipment, excellence o| meats. interiot 
decor of the planes, how tast the luggage Is unloaded. the extra tare flights. attitudes towards 
serving liquor. the company’s color scheme and trademark. and so on. The vague generalized 
image behind the specific is called into mind by some specific facet. Yet itis the vague part. the 


set ol many associations and meanings. which the HWmMage really refers to. 
There is still another problem. The multi-line company not only has to address a number of buy- 
ing publics but also many other significant groups that have to be influenced in extremely diverse 
ways. For example. the labor unions who bargain with International Harvester are surely not 
impressed with its attractive “I H” design or excellence of its machinery. And the investing 
public is probably only concerned with the dividend and earnings records, and the general char- 
acter of management: whether it is progressive, competitive, and stockholder-oriented. May it 
not be. then. that there is not only too much for the modern corporation to say but also too many 
different people lo say ito? 

While T have deliberately pointed out the difficulties of abstracting one simple symbol for a com- 
plex corporate image. nevertheless that is the way the human mind tends to think. ‘To the prag- 


matic persons who say. “Why all of this bother about images? Let's just run our companies, I 











. ruld like lo reler lo What ts undoubtedly Lhe best book on the subject: Lhe limage by Kenneth 
I. boulding. The author points out that it is not mere Knowledge and information which direct 
muman behavior, but rathe he images we have hat bu helie 

human behavior. but rather it ts the Images we Have not what is true but what we belreve to be 


true. In) any situation these patterns ol sub yec live knowledge ind value act to mediate between 


reserves and the world, 
) a Pl a Yring. N ry y ») m7 
POWER OF STEREOTYPES | | inted ont 
4 K a 4 A nave Pormieed Out 
I [he mmave i a kind of sLereoly pe. lt is an over simp titi ation. tna sense. Lheretore. 1 hegates 
the complexity of the modern diversified corporation. But this does not make it less workable as an 


operational tool. Far from it. In faet. it is the reality that creates the need for illusion. 
| Know. on the basis of research. that at the critical point in time when the product. buyer and the 


manulacturer come Lov ‘ther. the buvet eenerally o1ves some heed to the character of the maker. 


The buver shares the public stereotype “what evervbodv knows” about the company, lt is 


always surprising to me how widespread these public stereotypes are and most have some 


isis in fact. While it is perfectly true that the buyer may not have a sharp and detailed mental 


picture. he does have access to the broad. general, diffused stereotypes which permit him to make 


| | 
first decisions whether to purchase or not. 


Y ‘ rg. » ‘ Be | 
MOLDING THE IMAGE : 
A 4 A + 4 A d hu Lhe cOhlsumer is always 


ine: “What do they want me to do? Do they want me to clean my desk? Do | scrub floors. 
or do TL enjov myself?” As the women looks at dishwashing compounds, she senses that the 
company not only wants to sell her something but asks her to do something unpleasant. In 
advertising, therefore, a company must be careful about which products it appears to “love” 
and which it just handles. Procter & Gamble “handles” detergents. But it identifies with Zest 
and Camay. 
In the task of molding a favorable corporate image. the public relations people can and should 
ty an important role: there is an infinity of meanings and situations that cannot be approached 
with direct advertising. 
Phe most direct. overt way for the company to project its character to the publie is by advertising. 
The stvle of advertising literally how it is done contributes enormously to brand and cor- 
porate images, Olivetti. for example, has used a unique style of abstract advertising to create a 
very distinctive quality image in the field of office machines. Any competitive manufacturer could 
duplicate whatever words Olivetth might choose to say about itself. but no one could retrace the 
corporate Image created by this particular stvle. 
The big department store has generally sensed this much better than the manufacturer. The 
astute store manager knows that all of his activities are acting as symbols to project to his public 
the store’s inherent character, and therefore they should be expressive, distinctive and congruent. 
In the manufacturer's terms. this means that his advertising style, his trademarks, his packaging. 
his stationery. his reception rooms, his general offices, his reports to stockholders, and his color 


schemes should be expressive —- all saving the same things about the company. 
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It is true that every company, merely by existing. has an image — a corporate image — a face, a 


reputation. The problem, then, is not to acquire a corporate image but how to achieve one that is 
favorable, that says what the company wants it to, to the audience it wants to reach. Large com- 
panies were first to recognize the need for developing a strong visual face. The story of the IBM 
corporate image, presented here, is representative of a big company approach in terms of the need 
and job to do. This article concentrates primarily on the graphics program, which for the most 


part is the most recently developed aspect of the redesign programming. 
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“NEW 


LOOK" 


IBM’s “Corporate Image” can be 
summed up: good design itself is the 


image. 


The Corporate Image . . . the impres- 
sion a company wants to give its 
public . . . can and does take on 
many shapes, draws from many 
frames of reference to present an 
over-all favorable identity of itself. 
Many companies prefer a continuity, 
a conformity of visual expression, 
giving a certain similarity in ap- 
pearance through the use of logo, 
color, and other design elements. 
If there are any rules for developing 
a favorable “corporate image,” in 
all likelihood IBM broke them at the 


offset of its design programming. 





The only sameness IBM depends up. 
actually seeks, is one of quality. 

Eliot Noyes, who has been IBM’s 
Consultant Design Director since 
1956, sums up the aim for a corpo- 
rate image this way: “The work in- 
volved in coordinating the many as- 
pects of IBM’s design program has 
one basic point of view and that is 
to express the extremely advanced 


and up-to-date nature of the company 
and its products. To this end we are 
not looking for a theme but for a 
consistency of design quality which 
will in effect become a kind of theme, 
but a very flexible one.” 


To a degree, the presentation of a 
new corporate face for IBM was a 
gradual one. It traces back to 19:18 
when the now president of IBM, 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., assigned 
Noyes the job of redesigning the 
electric typewriter. It’s no secret that 
the sales went zooming; that this 
major revamping of a heavy awk- 
ward machine was heralded as a 
magnificent new design concept. In 
1950 Noyes returned to IBM, this 
time to redesign one whole floor of 
the World Headquarters in New 
York. Since then all of the floors 


have been redesigned. 


Time For New Look There were 
other product and architecture design 
duties Noyes handled. But in 1956 
Watson Jr.. now at IBM's helm. 


reorganized his corporation and was 


at the same time anxious to carry 


this face-lifting to all quarters. IBM 


had grown tremendously—in service. 
products and responsibilities. It was 
fast becoming an active participant 
in communities from New York to 
California and overseas. It was time 
to proclaim itself, to give itself a 
visual face reflective of its products 


and service: progressive, efficient, 


high quality. He again turn to Noyes, 
who signed on in February as Con- 
sultant Director. 

The design effort began in a small 
way. Graphics—more _ specifically, 
the IBM logo, was tackled first—as 
it was thought to be the most effec- 
tive spot to start, and certainly the 
easiest to handle quickly. Noyes 
called in Paul Rand, who gave the 
logo a fresher, cleaner appearance 
rather than an outright radically 
new design. Rand was then retained 
to act as design consultant for all 
graphics. Noyes turned his attention 
primarily to architecture, interiors 
and product design. It was architec- 
ture and product design that received 
heavy attention, once the logo was 
defined. 


Modern, Clean Design is Rule” 
But whatever the area which called 
for design, the same precepts were 
taken to them: away from sameness 
in appearance to, simply, top quality 
design. New buildings and plants no 
longer looked alike; yet they all show a 
keen awareness of good design. Ad- 
vertising, publications, other graph- 
ics, displays and exhibits. and the 
machines themselves don’t look alike: 
yet they all enjoy sound, modern, 
clean design. In industrial design 
IBM’s goals are again maximum de- 
sign quality with mimimum design 
obsolescence. There is an additional 
goal of total design compatibility 
from one product to the next, which 
is important because IBM _ products 
are made in San Jose, California: 
in Poughkeepsie. New York; and in 
many places in between, but they all 


turn up in the same installations. 


Like the growth of the company, the 
size of the design task developed 
accordingly and called for some re- 
organization. IBM is now a sort of 
decentralized company. with each 
division making its own decisions. 
This required a type of corporate 
design staff to coordinate the pro- 
gram as a whole. to be an important 


source of ideas. 
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Today this design section is headed 
by Bob Monahon, who reports to 
Dean McKay, Director of Communi- 
cation, who is responsible for all 
the internal and external information 
IBM promulgates. His area is in 
every visual aspect of the company. 


but solely on a corporate level. 


Monahon’s authority is one of ideas. 
As he explains it, “We tend to give 
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the impression that if it weren't for 


the design program and this whole 
staff, IBM would be lost. But this 
isn't true. Our job is to establish a 
climate. not set rules.” 


What is true is that the entire corpo- 
rate design staff—under McKay, 
Monahon, Noyes, Rand and Charles 
Eames (consultant on many design 


problems; described by Monahon as 





a, Electric typewriter designed by Eliot 
Vovyes. b. IBM office garden court in 
Rochester, Minn. ec. Entrance to IBM's 
Rochester office. d. Reception area of 
IBM s Lexington, Ken., office. e. and f, 
Packaging. g. Ad for the Data Processing 
Division. h. One ad from the corporate 
public service series. i. Ad for the Military 
Products division. j. Ad for the Electric 
Typewriter division. 








“stimulator” )—have developed a co- 
ordinated, inspired, balanced design 
approach. The corporate image, in 
the hands of scores of IBM designers, 
plus Benton and Bowles for IBM’s 
advertising, is reflective of this flex- 
ible but consistent approach. 

Advertising Gets New Look Adver- 


tising—on the corporate level—is the 
newest area to receive full-fledged at- 
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tention within the corporate image 
framework. The division—Advertis- 
ing and Corporate Promotions—is 
handled by Joe Carty. 

Carty and his group are responsible 
for advertising which conveys insti- 
tutional messages, which awakens in- 
terest and which works as a_ public 
service rather than to sell a product. 
Prime example of this is the advertis- 
ing campaign “Mathematics Serving 
Man” series which began last year 
and is still running. This corporate 
advertising aims to personify IBM as 
it really is. Says Carty, “All we're 
trying to do is to communicate IBM 


as a company that is serving in an 
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orderly, efficient and honest manner. 


Our ads must reflect that.” 


Again in advertising, as in other de- 
sign program aspects, there are no 
ground rules. Good taste. a uniform- 
ity of good taste, are the guides. To 
help ensure this, Carty often uses 
top flight designers such as Lester 
Beall, Matthew Liebowitz and Roy 
Kuhlman to design ads. Benton and 
Bowles handles the advertising for 
IBM’s divisions. The divisions have 
complete freedom in the use of the 
IBM logo (though all divisions now 
use it). Paul Rand has specified type 
to accompany logo . . . this type is 
usually used, although legislation 
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this 


does not require that it be. Other- 


wise, each division is on its own. 


Joe Carty’s advertising staff has 
still another task. They provide kits 
of ads to IBM’s plants across the 
country. These ads are essentially 
corporate in message, with a space 
left in them for a fill-in of the plant’s 
name and location. Again, the plants 
may nonetheless use these ads or 
work up their own. 

Outside designers for ads On an 
operational level, Benton and Bowles 
never go to Noyes or Rand for advice 
or approval. However, Art Director 
Bill Buckley and his staff work within 
the general framework of the basic 
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design approach: clean, fresh, un- 
cluttered look, but for the natural 
exceptions. And. like the “home of- 
fice.” they sometimes use top outside 
designers. 
Joe Carty’s advertising staff has 
still another task. They provide kits 
of ads to IBM’s plants across the 
country. These ads are essentially 
corporate in message, with a space 
left in them for a fill-in of the plant’s 
name and location. Again, the plants 
may nonetheless use these ads or 
work up their own. 

Next year Carty plans to offer the 
plants another kit, based in part on 
suggestions made by plant managers. 
who have become enthusiastic with 
this new design approach, 

Other graphics—any printed piece 
other than displays—is also now 
carefully coordinated by the Data 
Processing Publishing Department, 
headed up by George Samson and 
Art Director Marian Swannie. Says 
Rand of graphics: “The basis unify- 
ing element that ties all IBM printed 
material together, such as packaging. 
brochures, office forms, etc., is the 
IBM trademark. The other unifying 
elements are the use, wherever pos- 
sible, of a standard typeface (City 
Medium) as well as a simple and 


functional design solution. Beyond 
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this there are no other mandatories. 
The designer’s originality is given 
full scope and freedom based on 


these simple rules.” 


200 Pieces handled monthly The 
department also operates on a cor- 
porate functional basis, giving guid- 
ance and counsel to all IBM publica- 
tions and handling within its own 
group up to 200 other types of print- 
ed material each month. Promotional 
brochures and smaller pieces, annual 
reports, technical publications, letter- 
heads and business forms, all manner 
of printed material are handled by 
this department’s 35 people, includ- 


ing four designers. A small percent- 


age of the work is given to “outside” 
designers to keep a certain freshness 
in the over-all appearance. Samson, 
and Rand who spends one day a week 
with the department as “teacher,” 
also calls on top photographers to 
handle assignments: photographers 
such as Ezra Stoller, Erich Hartmann 
and Ansell Adams. 

The Display and Exhibit Department 
is still another group which puts to 
use the basic graphic standards set 
by Rand and Noyes. The group of 
30, including some 10 designers, fol- 
low them closely. 

One of the department’s tasks is to 


design window display for some 185 


offices with windows around — the 


country. Generally changed alout 
once a month, the displays vary 
from national or corporate in nature 
to a local motif. Tradeshows. ex. 
hibits and posters are all a part of 
the Department’s work. 

Thus IBM has, actually, rapidly ae. 
quired a “new look”: it has called 
on new thinking, new planning. new 
designing to bring forth an up-to- 
date message and appearance of a 
large company serving a large pub. 
lic. Its corporate image truly is good 


design. 


An enormous design project is IBM’s pub. 
lishing division, handling up to 200 printed 
pieces each month. Top left: a non-technical 
brochure: middle: a code book: bottom: 
an annual report. 
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“At 60 miles an hour the loudest noise in this 
new Rolls-Roy 
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OGILVY, 
BENSON & 
MATHER 


Building a “corporate image” can 
bring certain side benefits. At least 
this is the case with Ogilvy, Benson 
& Mather. It has, through imagina- 
tive and consistently high quality 
planning and design, built an “im- 
age” for itself while creating an 
“image” for its clients. 


What gives OBM an “image” is not 
quality alone, however—many ad- 
vertising agencies share that berth. 
But OBM does have a single-minded- 
ness of philosophy which guides all 
of its campaigns .. . and it has peo- 
ple who understand, believe and are 
able to follow through on that philos- 
ophy. The result is an “image” as 
certain and detectable as a deliber- 
ately achieved corporate image for 
an IBM, Cox department store or 
Levy's rye bread. OBM’s Rollin 
Smith brings us to the heart of his 
agency to see how an “image” is built. 


14-Point “Credo 
Not Only Works for Clients 
But Gives Advertising Agency 


Its Own “Corporate Image” 


By Rollin C. Smith, Jr. 
Senior Vice President 
in Charge of Art 


Ogilvy. Benson & Mather* 


Ogilvy, Benson & Mather’s philos- 
ophy—which very likely gives us an 
“image’—is probably best summa- 
rized by the agency’s Creative Credo: 

1. Every advertisement is part of 
the long-term investment in the im- 
age of the brand. 

2. Before we create a new cam- 
paign, we study the product, the 
precedents and the research. 

3. Content is more important than 
technique. What you say is more im- 
portant than how you say it. 

4. Unless your campaign is built 
around a BIG IDEA, it will be sec- 
ond-rate. 

5. Every advertisement must be 
relevant to the copy platform, and 
must deliver the basic selling theme, 
loud and clear. 

6. The brand name must be visible 
at a glance. Almost all advertise- 
ments are deficient in brand identifi- 
cation. 

7. Advertisements should be friend- 
ly. People don’t buy from salesmen 
who are bad-mannered. 

8. The consumer is not a moron. 
She is your wife. We must never 
insult her intelligence. 

9. We must make our advertise- 
ments editorially elert, contemporary. 
The consumer is younger than we 
are. 

10. We cannot bore people into buy- 
ing our product. We can only inter- 
est them in buying it. 

11. Every advertisement should of- 
fer the reader some reward in return 
for his time and attention: news, 
benefits, or service. 

12. Committees can criticize adver- 
tisements. but they cannot create 
them. 


* Biographical information on pp. 68-69. 
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13. When you are lucky enough to 
get a great advertisement. repeat it. 
(Instant Maxwell House ran one ad 
lor five years... with historic results.) 
11. Finding the strongest selling 
promise is the most important job 


in all advertising. 

We are not a “copy” agency. an 
“art” agency nor an agency domi- 
nated by account executives. Some 
people look for this distinction, but 
1 don't think they'll be found at our 
agency. Instead. art. copy. broad- 
cast. account executives. merchandis- 
ing. media, research. are all con- 
cerned with what is finally the reason 
for the agency's existence: the whole 
printed ad or the commercial. Gen- 
erally speaking the idea for an ad 
hegins with the copywriter. But the 
art director, who is immediately in 
on the assignment. can and does 
change the theme. The ability of the 
picture. headline and text to work to- 
vether take precedence over all other 
siderations. We know this. and we 
work as a unit to that end. 

Another way we acquire a certain 
“image” is by our treatment of art. 
As a rule we try to make it as domi- 
nating. as interesting and intriguing 
as possible. One way to do this is to 
use large illustrations. The bleed 
halftone over headline and copy. has. 
in many instances. been our chosen 
instrument in print advertising. We 
don’t believe in morticing. over print- 
ing. breaking the art up in any way. 
This format has proven quite dur- 
able. To date no one has confused 
Zippo with Hathaway nor Tetley Tea 
with Steuben. nor BTA with the 
Puerto Rico Commonwealth adver- 
lising. 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather has no 
fewer services and departments than 
other agencies. On the organiza- 
tional charts we probably look very 
much like the rest. Our secret  in- 
gredient is people. Our “corporate 
image,’ whatever it may be. does 
seem to attract a fair share of the 


bright. talented and dedicated. 
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The new Rolls-Royce is designed to be 


owner-driven. No chauffeur required. 
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By William Golden* 
Creative Director, CBS-TV 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 


A trademark does not in itself con- 
stitute a corporate image. As I| un- 


derstand the phrase (which is rapid- 


ly becoming as tedious as “group 
think” or “creativity”) it is the total 
impression a company makes on the 
public through its products, _ its 
policies, its actions and its advertis- 
ing effort. I suppose a trademark 
can serve as a reminder of a corpo- 


rate image, if you have one. 


The “image” of the CBS Television 
Network would undoubtedly be a 
strong one even if it undertook no 
advertising in print, since its “prod- 


uct” is before your eye so often. 


If you like the programs it broad- 
casts, you probably think of its sym- 
bol as a good one. If you don’t, the 
symbol would represent something 
distasteful to you. 

Our “service mark” as the lawyers 
refer to it, was conceived primarily 
for on-the-air use. It made its first 
appearance as a still composite photo 
of the “eye” and a cloud formation 
photographed from an abandoned 
Coast Guard tower. (You would 
imagine that a cloud picture is the 
easiest stock photo to find, but it 
came as a shock to me that there are 
almost no useful ones.) It was orig- 
inally conceived as a symbol in mo- 
tion. It consisted of several concen- 
tric “eyes.” The camera dollied in to 
reveal the “pupil” as an iris dia- 
phragm shutter which clicked open 


* Biographical information on pp. 68-69. 
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to show the network identification 
and clicked shut. 

Iris Diaphragm Most Used To 
guard against possible monotony, 
three other versions were prepared. 
One was essentially the still photo 
with moving clouds, and the other 
two I’ve forgotten. Operationally it 
became necessary to simplify the 
scheduling to the point where the 
still has been used most often. Cur- 
rently the iris diaphragm appears 
more frequently and it now opens 
on a photo of coming attractions. 
clicks again and reveals a program 
title. The title is not designed by us. 
The symbol is used in print with the 
company signatures. It is sometimes 
used as the principal illustration, in 
a variety of ways. It appears on 
studio marquees, trucks, mobile units. 
cameras, theater curtains, on the ex- 
terior of our building in Television 
City, Hollywood, in metal, on an in- 
terior lobby wall in concrete tile, 
stenciled on the back of flats, and 
lighting equipment, on match-boxes, 
ash trays, neckties, cufflinks of inlaid 
marble, press-release forms, rate 
cards, booklets and in the advertis- 
ing of affiliated stations. Hardly a 
month goes by without someone sug- 
gesting a new use for it. But we try 
to avoid forcing it where it doesn't 
belong, and even in printed advertis- 
ing it is omitted whenever it con- 
flicts with the rest of the design. 
We also try to keep affiliated stations 
from misusing it. but I’m afraid this 
is something of a losing battle. It’s 
amazing to me how easily it can be 
made to look repulsive. 

It is used so often that it sometimes 
seems like a Frankenstein to me, but 
I am grateful it is such a versatile 
thing that there seems to be no end 
to the number of ways it can be used 
without losing its identity. 

CBS Radio Was “Competitor” 
The function of the symbol was not 
only to differentiate us from the other 
television networks, but from our 
own radion network as well. 
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It was first designed when CBS es- 
tablished the Radio and Television 
Networks as two separate divisions. 
The two networks were urged to do 
eversthing possible to create their 
own identities. This was a time, too, 
when television, though still in’ the 
red, was obviously becoming impor- 
tant. The audience was growing like 
wildfire. and with more and more 
eyes focused on the television screen, 
everyone was becoming more con- 
cerned with the quality of the images 


that were broadcast. 


To tell the truth, I had submitted 
three identifications to a dozen or 
so people who attended the original 
viewing. I can’t report that any of 
of them 


received with uncontrollable enthusi- 


including the “eye”-—were 


asm by the group. 


But one man’s reaction was immedi- 
ate and decisive. And that was Frank 
Stanton. the president of CBS. In 
fact. a year later, when I timidly 
suggested we abandon it and do 
something else (for in this world of 
“showbusiness.” you are under con- 
stant temptation to change for the 
sake of change alone) he reminded 
me of an old advertising axiom. Just 
when you're beginning to get bored 
with what you have done is probably 
the time it is beginning to be noticed 


by your audience. 


So I suspect that the keen eye of 
Stanton and his sensible decision to 
stay with it, are more responsible for 


the success of the “eye” than I am. 


a. In sequential form, the original concep- 
b. on the tele- 
vision camera. e. on brochures and pack- 


able applications such as 


aging. d. on studio marquees. e. The still 
“eye’—f. on a building exterior. g. on 
envelopes. h, on a vast amount of printed 
business forms, etc. i. newspaper ads. 
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Still more places where the CBS “eye” is 
found include the--j. Trade ad. k. the 
lobby of a CBS office. l. The “eye” has 
been used on a curtain as a banquet back- 
drop—the call letters of each CBS station 
are in each “eye”. m. Again, in an adver- 
tisement. n. On match boxes and cufflinks. 


The sign 
of good 


television 


TARGET 


In 1955 CBS Television achieved a 
nine-year objective: delivering the r 


popular programs to the largest audic 


at the lowest cost in all television. 
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logo cannot be casually designed. its 
creation must come Trom an under- 
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this understanding, 
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tions such as SH&L that specialize in 
all phases of corporate communica- 
tion: logos, trademarks, packaging, 
point-of-sale, djrect mail, business 
forms, exhibitions, films, annual re- 
ports and complete print and TV 
campaiens. In all of these, an intelli- 
gent, tasteful approach embodying’ 


] 


the highest graphic standards has become 





We are known by the companies we keep, 
each of which testifies to the growth of our 
own commercial image. For details—call 
Herb Lubalin at PLaza 1-1250, or write to 
- : SH&L, 130 East Fifty Ninth 
Street, New York, New York. 
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Executive Vice President, 
Jim. Nash Asociates* 


‘company, whether large or small, 
n alford: to support an ineffective 
Unless the symbol is 


»graphical information on pp. 68-69. 
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qui recogni 
bered, thousands of advertising dol- 
lars can be thrown away needlessly 
before the trademark begins to work. 
There’ are more than 350,000 trade. 
marks registered in Washington D.C. 
But how many of these could you 
recognize and, more important, how 
many could you identify with the 
company it represents? That is the 
test fora good trademark, 
A well planned trademark design 
“mast have interesting, individual 
Characteristics so that it will be in- 


and sash remem- . stantly recognized and easily reinem- 


bered. It must reproduce in any size 
or color so that it will be just as 
effective whether it’s applied to a bus- 
iness card ot a billboard, or whether 
it’s used in a full-color advertisement 
or on black and white television. 


But here is where we separate the 
merely good design’ from the good 
trademark. Here is where too many 
so-called “trademark designers” stop. 


Whether designed for a large or 
small organization, the job of: the 
well designed trademark remains the 
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: ae: die be an effective spokes. 


man for the company, and it must 
treate confidence in that company, 


Since earliest times, man has become 
accustomed to talking in terms of 
pictures and thinking in terms of 
symbols. With trademark design we 
are. trying to. get him to react auto- 
matically and then to think favorably 
~—of the company. 

Symbol of desired identhy As the 
corporate “coat of arms,” the trade- 
mark is the visual symbol for the de- 
sited Corporate identity and, as such, 
must. describe the individual charac- 
teristics:.of the company while ex- 


Reprinted - (abridged) .from The 
Collected ‘Writings of Alvin Lustig, 
Holland. R. Melson, Jr., New Haven, 
Conn., $3.50. 


The quality. most desirable in a 
trademark other than its power to 
identify and comunicate, is its ability 
to resist change. The American trade- 
mark suffers from the defect of 
“dating” to.a considerable degree, 
and there are very few marks of large 
companiés which do not seem dis- 


pressing the Be het bittid coh- 
fidence. To do this the designer must 


know the image the company wants to 
create for its various publics; he must 
understand the underlying preference 
and memory patterns of those various 
publics-and he must be able to inter- 
pret the predetermined corporate im- 
age to. the numerous publics in the 
most simple, direct way possible. 


The job of a good trademark never 
stops, nor is it limited, For the large 


company this design must représent 
warmth and friendliness along with 
strength, and it must tie together all 
the divisional images into a symbol 


of unity. But the advantages of a 


well-designed identity in terms of a 
company's character is not exclusive 


“to a large ‘organization. The local - 


tressingly old-fashioned. This quick 
dating usually results from a confu- 
sion of “formal” ideas with “con- 


machiné: tool ‘manufacturer 
or regional coffee roaster,’ h 
the same techniques for Kia cima 
needs and specific distribution ay : 


For the small company.a ‘good ite 
matk.must create an impressi 
sonality as well as an. indi 
identity, building an image on w 
it can grow, and help that co 

to grow by capitalizing on ev 
vertising dollar that ig spent by 
ing, as a memory bridge betwee nt 
advertisement and’ the’ point of & 
The local or regional ‘manufacture 
therefore, requires the ‘best al 
mark possible in order to. me! cha 
dise his. image to i pies sharket tars 


for a mark that will describe a 


uct or process, usually -: 
terms of a small and ‘simplified 
tration rather than a mark a 
The evocative power of 4 

to create attitudes of rest 

own merits, is Tittle x 

ally the most succe 





that the ‘client . originally desired. 
_ Titstrative form is ‘most susceptible 
to overtones-of fashion and fad and, 
“consequently, soarks conceived. in 


fashioned appearance. is obvious. 
Conversely, manv forms ‘which are 
extremely complicated and very old 
still seem to have a vibrant life and 
newness about them. A concept that 
is essentially illustrative can be sim- 
plified and conventionalized and still 
not have the power of a symbol. Geo- 
metric form provides an almost. au- 
tomatic universality of form, but it 
also, usually, brings a certain dead- 
ness and static character. Some. of 
) the most successful marks have been 
based on geometry, but they deviate 
sufficiently to achieve a certain dy- 
namism. Symbols of movement such 


’ The interaction of the product ae 
service upon. the mark and vice-versa, ) 


taking place over a span of time, are. 
all ingredients in the creation of a_ 


What are the qualities that can ja 
mark other than an ephemeral ex- 
istence? Simplicity would seem to be 
| a desirable quality, yet in itself it is 
no guarantee of universality. Some 
of the most “dated” looking ‘trade- 
arks are simple, yet their old- 


as ‘the spinal" 


_ arrow, because of Sains hee 


* acter of these movements provide ‘an 
_ air of fixity. 


“Numerale-and letters of the alphabet 
make. very useful elements for the 


 ldiainee to work with in developing 


successful marks, Because of the con- 


tinuity of the tradition of the form. 


lying behind such’ devices, one can 
be rather sure of their vitality. One 
must be very careful of the character 
of distortion that's: used in drawing 
such marks, because letter forms 
which have become too far removed 
from the basic’ shapes’ seem to date 


almost the most ae ! 


avoiding the ephemeral. Freely 
drawn, orthographic forms can he 
just’ as lasting in character. Witness 
the startling vibrancy of Chinese 
calligraphy or. certain early water 
marks.- Obviously there is no fixed 
rule or set of rules that will guaran- 
tee a quality or universality. Rather, 
it is the quality of the form itself. 
The estheticians and the gestalt psy- 
chologists call-.is “configuration 
vitality.” By that they mean form 
that is somehow more than the sum 
of its parts. Form by its sheer inner 
power communicates beyond the sim- 
ple combination of shapes up the 
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page: We are still talking of abstract 


“shapes. They are capable of evoking 


ideas beyond their own “formal” 


‘\.eontent. When. there is added for 
formal .“idea”...a, content,“idea”. that 


is integral, and reinforces the formal 
then ‘one is approaching a successful 
trademark, What is quite often not 
understood by: the client is. that. a 
content idea can destroy: the ess 


~~ formal vitelity” of a mark, ey 





trademark for M. Flax, Los Angeles maker of 
materials. He has -ince incorporated it in alt of F 
advertising, promotions, the packaging, stationery, 





way for 30 years. Why should | 
suddenly need an image?” 


"A letterhead is a letterhead, What's 
it got to do with my packages?” 


: programming. The awakening is a 
: recent one, however. It is now 


spent on each of the gargantuan proj- 
ects left Mr. Small Business with the 
feeling that. “identity” was only for 
giants. After the initial shock came 
the realization that size was not the 
sole basis for corporate identity, that 
a variety of products and services was 
not the only reason for creating a 
company image. The simple fact is 


that a firm’s existence: is enough rea- 


son for it to have a distinct identity; 
that any product or service moving 
in channels of trade needs @ vouch- 
safing parent.and that is enough rea- 
son to create a favorable image. 


Definition: limited product lines 


‘*. “Small business” is at best a vague 


“term. I will try to describe it in terms 
“of needs rather than status. Generally 


speaking a “small” business is one 
with clearly defined, limited product 
lines. It will usually seek specific 
consumer groups or operate wholly 


me -' with particular products or services 


within a given industry or field of 


n be | interest. In a few. instances they may 


Piss) 
A recipe +} 


: * *Digephic infomation on pp. 68-69, 


H. & K. Gross, Inc., trademark fuses 
Gross—a new firm name—to textile, 
Designed by Eckstein-Stone. 


be engaged in active competition with 
one of the major companies. Their 
needs in advértising, packaging and 
promotional material will generally 
be in terms of short runs and low 
budgets, Yet they range from fledg- 
ling enterprises to old, ‘well-estab- 
lished firms with a long history of 
success. More often than not there 
is no individual whose sole responsi- 
bility is advertising or public: rela- 
tions or merchandising. 


Basically, both large and small com- 
panies, even whole industries, seek 
to’ achieve the same ends throngh 
identity programming. The differ- 
ences lie in degree and extent rather 
than kind. The small company has, 
however, what might be considered 
an advantage in terms of defining 
aims and approach. The large firm 
will often embrace a complex ‘ot 
products and services. 


But the small company’s problem of 
identity is simplified somewhat, by 
the very nature of its limited opera- 
tions. Usually the products and serv- 





ices are closely related: in basic raw 
material, process of manufacture, in 
function or area of use, in field of 
interest. The nature of the business 
itself, its character and personality 
tends to become mofe distinct, more 
personal—there is no reason for uni- 
versality. The audience, in most 
cases, is well defined and usually 
reached through clearly designated 
channels. The corporate image, un- 
der such circumstances, can be pin- 
pointed to a-definite group. It can 
be derived from. forms familiar to 
the particular field and developed for 
a specific interest. 


A consistent sales-maker _ The 
small company has come to the reali- 
zation that corporate identity is not 
just a hallmark of institutional pres- 
tige but an accumulation of favorable 
impressions has an eventual profit 
value as a consistent and continuing 
sales-maker. Even companies. whose 
total graphic needs end with their 

correspondence find the identity pro- 
sole to he a sound business instru- 
ment. 
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The small company cannot and need 
not retain a battery of specialists to 
implement a corporate identity pro- 
gram. The designer whose faceted 
operation extends into many areas 
is the logical wellspring.. Design, co- 
ordination and education develop 
simultaneously in a “close, direct 
working relationship between de- 
signer and principals of the firm. The 
designer becomes a source of an en- 
tirely new language for his. client. 
It is duving the stage of trademark 
design that the essential rapport be- 
tween designer. and client can be 
achieved, It is the firm’s ‘trademark 
that the smail bisinessman will make 
his major ~ emotional — investment. 
Here, in one sudcinct, visually ap- 
pealing, meaningful symbol the de- 
signer projects for him the character, 
personality and nature of his busi- 
ness. And this the designer must do 
within the limitations imposed by 
anticipated usage. It is the‘ founda- 
tion on which the designer builds the 
company’s distirictive: visual quality. 


Presbial hors a ea dic 


programe created for small busi- 


H. & K. Gross, Iné.—established 
firm whch manufactures pi gate 
the trades only. Their total g 

needs are limited to stationery, b 


ness forms, swatch cards and tags. ; 


tg 


The company name’ isa recent 
change. The firm had been known 
Better Made Textile and Braid Co 
Problem was to establish identity fe 


the new name without sacrificing rep.” 


utation accrued to Better Made. 


Trademark approach: It “wag: neces 5 


sary to achieve an immediate. 


united into one as a br 
their fabric lines and is. 
trademark wherever p 
er: Eckstein-Stone, : 











y associate company “in England, 
ey are manufactuers and distribu. 

of chemical filter papers, draw- 
g papers and laboratory equipment. 
toblem was to. strengthen the ident- 
ity of the parent company in each of 
the three areas of enterprise. without 
ucting .from the: long accepted 
le names of the pepgucte, 


lent parcaehe. “Symbob haibito 


in the reliability and dignity of - 
¢ firm and at the same time project’ 


¢ feeling of @ contemporary, pro- 
sive business. The “ra” was es- 
ished as s the basis: for the design, 


wishes to be 


as fp hice oh et major f 
oduct, was adopted to carry the - 
mn guishing elements: ‘that differ...’ 


ed their Saks ee 


‘Stationery: Each division has its 
‘@wn letterhead. 


All are identical in 
design with only the specific trade- 
mark and the descriptive line chang- 
ing. One letterhead, for general and 
executwe. use, uses the “ra’’ only. 


Advertising: In the chemical field the 
firm reaches an audience aware and 
abreast of the latest technological ad- 
vances. The approach to these chem- 
ists-ts in totally contemporary forms 
with unique visual appeal. In the art 


field, although contemporary as well, 


there is retained the association of 


the-hand-made qualities of a 200-year- 
old product still answering the needs 
* of artists today. Designer: Eckstein 
Siem, Inc. 


Caleotan was:barn in the laboratory 


ce and represents @ scientific achieve- 


that sets it ‘apart from old-fash- 
ioned paint, The Gelvatex image, its 


~“trademar. k,, ads, packages, etc,, com- 


municate this scientific personality. 
‘But. recognizing the factors which 
ivate the consumer, we.were care- 
mnziger scl “to suggest addi- 





tionally a colorful modern atmosphere 
by the way in which the forms were 
handled.” The Gelvatex program was 
@ very comprehensive one, including 
trademark, stationery, trade ads;-con- 
sumer’ ads, packages, chip racks, 
signs, etc, Designer: Louis Danziger. 


Haber Typographers’ Says Phil 
Haber: “Whether a corporation. is 
large or small, the requirements for 
achieving a desirable corporate image 
aré the same. That is, function com 
bined with good taste. It is not 
enough to be different or gimmicky 
fer sake of catching the eyes Through 
good design, extended to every unit 
of company communications, a favor- 
able impression of the company can 
be. conveyed, accumulating a valu- 
able: residue of subconscious recog- 
nition in the public mind. To sue- 
cessfully communicate the corporate 
image of Haber Typographers, we 
have employed the. creative genius of 
Edward Rostock (who designed the. 
corporate symbol), and Leo Lionni, « 
Bill Golden, Rostock and Henry Wolf 
who designed the advertisements.” 
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The year 1955 was a consequential 
- one for the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. It was. the 
year the first of its redesign program 
made its bold and dramatic appear- 
ance; it-was a year of a commuters’ 
“yprising”; it was a year that 
brought about the resignation of its 
president (he actually resigned Jan- 
nary 20, 1956). 


These three factors have more in 

common than their timing: 

1. It was the president, Patrick Mec- 

_ Ginnis, who charted the way for the 

corporate identity program; 

2. It was. McGinnis who was the 

target of the commuters’ dismay with 

New Haven service; 

3. It was their dismay which pre 

cipitated his resignation; 

4. It was the corporate identity pro- 

gram which was promptly stopped, 

upon McGinnis’ resignation. 

‘The corporate identity program be- 
‘an, in a sense, Im 1955, with the 


Wer 


design of New Haven’s Grand Central 
Station offices by Florence Knoll of 
Knoll Associates. Although the offices 
were not an intended part of the pro- 
gram, they served to spur McGinnis’ 
thinking to.a new and total design 
program. Typical of management, 
McGinnis felt that it is the principai 
duty of any company management io 
make the corporation survive. Indvs- 
trial automation programs of contin- 
uous personnel appraisal and review 
and increased employee productivity 
were but a few of the important areas 
to tend, he felt. 

Next... . “Beyond this, to communi- 
cate these new methods to the public 
and the industries at large, a corpo- 
rate image project was begun on the 
New Haven Railroad. Progressive 
management should use many ways 
to tell its story, arid I used new corpo- 
rate image as just one of these tools,” 
MoGinnis says. “I felt that contempo- 
rary design and technological ad- 
vancement of engines, cars and signal 


systems, coupled with a dominating 
corporate image would mean more in 
terms of progress than if I had used 
the old logotype and the uninspiring 
colors of ‘Tuscan red and olive green.” 


Offbeat railroading concept To 
implement this thinking, McGinnis 
called in Florence Knoll, who in turn 
suggested Herbert Matter as the logi- 
cal artist to redesign, first, the New 
Haven logo. The “NH” he conceived 
was in a sense a radical cenartire 
from the previous logo; yet in an- 
other way it retained a certain feel- 
ing of the old logo script. 


This offbeat East-coast railroading 
concept was further spurred when 
Matter devised a new color. scheme: 
a red-orange, now known as New 


TOP LEFT: One of New Haven’s new 
engines and its design in red, black 
and white. TOP RIGHT: Passenger 
car with a one-color logo. BOTTOM: 
Box cars with logo used two ways, 














Haven red. The red is used in a vari- 
ety of ways, with white and black. 


The third major design overhaul was 
on the engines and cars. McGinnis 
had ordered three new trains (one is 
now in use; the others have since 
been found mechanically unsuitable) . 





To a great extent the New Haven Rail- 
read corporate programming has been 
continued. Certain things, however, as 
yet have not been changed — such as the 
New Haven letterhead, below, which still 
reflects the old railroading concepts. But 
most other graphics have been redesigned 
in the new flavor — posters, menus, play- 
ing cards, decals, etc., including the time 
schedule shown at the bottom of. this 
page. The annual report follows in the 
same. design -spirit. Top, page 49, the 
first annual report designed by Herbert 
Matter. Other annual reports carry 
through the new “NH” design thinking. 





Marcel Breuer was given the assign- 
ment of achieving a new. decor, inside 
and outside the passenger cars, using 
Matter’s graphics principals as a 
guide. This dramatic entry onto 1700 
miles of East-coast track ‘was then, 
and still is, a startling sight..One of 
the “goods” which resulted was a 
whole new trend in ‘freight car colors. 
New Haven’s cars are now either 
solid red or black ... ..a far cry from 
the usual dingy grays, greens and 
browns. Many railroad. lines are 
sprucing up their cars similarly. 


The. corporate identity - program, 
which called for a complete overhaul 
from the logo to matchbox. covers, 
came to a halt soon after a few sta- 
tions had been repainted to fit Mat- 
ter’s carefully planned color schemes: 
black or white with bright red, blue 


and yellow doors. 


New Haven’s service—scheduling, de- 
lays, fares, @tc.—became such a 
source of annoyance for commuters, 
that they brought on an “uprising” 
that captured attention of a national 
audience. And McGinnis resigned (he 
is now president of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad). 


Since then, under the new leadership, 
the corporate identity’ program has 
nonetheless quietly come to pass in 
many areas. As one of the tailroads 
officials explains, “Even the old die- 
hards now accept the program as 
good packaging. And once you accept 
the logo and color, it can be carried 
out everywhere. The fact is, we're 
glad. we have it and we're ‘using it 
wherever we can.” 

The new president George Alpert, and 
his board promptly stopped the cor- 
porate identity programming, which 
was under Knoll Associates’ direction. 
It was no secret that the railroad had 
been losing & great deal of money 
. ++ and a many saw it, the design 
program was one re that 
could sasily be dropped. t to lessen the 
financial burden. 

Few “rules” to follow Several de- 
signers have been called in to follow 


through on the program, Posters, ” 
menus, playing cards, décals for em. % 
ployee’s cars, publications, marine 
equipment, trucks and machinery, 
new stations, new trains . , . in almost 
all areas, where great expense is not 
involved, the corporate identity: de- 
sign concepts (particularly the typo- 
graphic concepts) are now being car- 
ried out. There are few design rules 
to follow. Matter’s suggested use of 
the logo, however, is one rule which - 
is respected. This calls for the “NH” © 
to be flush; one on the other, when it. 
is used in two colors; to be separated 
slightly when both letters are one col. 
or, New Haven’s present designers’ 
do not know of other “rules”; yet, by, 
and large, they. design in the tenor, in 
the character that does come from 
Matter’s logo. 


The merits of a corporate identity 
program, especially if it is a good’ 
one, cannot be overlooked. New ~ 
Haven officials are. certainly aware 
of this, as can be witnessed by their. 
following through to large extent on 
the program, One official points out 
they intend to do more ‘projets in 2 
the same vein, when it’s possible.- 


Says former New. Haven “5 


dling other railroads, phe 
a whole and our suppliers 
paid off. A great many t 


part. of this progress... 
“It is important to 
point should the 

















By Domenico Mortellito 
Manager, Design and 
Exhibits Section, DuPont* 


This article, abridged, was a speech 
at the New York Art Directors Club 
visual communications conference. 


Communications..are a universal in- 
gredient, serving as vehicles between 
the origin and the destiny of any con- 
cept. And it would not be too rash 
to say that everything communicates. 


What is significant about so many 
amazing kinds of communications is 
that the segment with which we are 
directly concerned, called visual com- 
munications, is an extremely small 
part of the total concept of communi- 
cations. We must also realize that 
under our present, fast-moving, com- 
plex way of life, there isn’t time, the 
means, nor the opportunity to work 
out a simple, scientific solution to 
this subject. Instead, we use speedy 
devices with limited. elements. We 
are continually trying to extend our 
visual symbols and images in the 
greatest amounts of impressions, over 
the largest possible areas, in the 
shortest amounts of time. 


& THE 
IMAGE 


Symbols serve two ends We use 
symbols in industry to help do two 
very simple but important things: 
one, to sell the products and philoso- 
phies of an industry; the other, to 
give the broadest possible singular 
piece of identification to that indus- 
try. We in our Du Pont Company, 
advertising department, design sec- 
tion; have been both concerned and 
involved in the job of using design to 
help achieve these two objectives, 
Until now, we have learned that there 


ea ee nr 
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*Biographical information on pp. 68-69. 
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is no one singular element which can 
be unalterably and cotmprehensivély 
used as a symbol, and there is not 
one specific concept which can be 
pointed te as.an absolutely perfect 
piece of visual corporate image. 


I am, therefore, constraint to say: 
jet’s- stop kidding ourselves. We 
would be very. vain and false in- 
deed in our integrity as creative 
practioners if we thought we were 
really the child-bearing mothers of 
corporate image... even if we do 
help create symbols after the fact. 


Most important, we must not forget 
that a corporate image is not a tangi- 
ble thing. To begin with, it is-a com+ 
posite (corporate) impression which 
is conjured up in the minds of a pass- 
ing, changing public who think in 
terms of growing, changing corpo- 
rate entities. 


In our Design Section we have also 
learned thet if there are any real sig- 
nificant factors in. this question of 
“symb6logy and the corporate im- 
age,” they. must, of riecessity, be very 
flexible, live, changing and. broad 
enough to fit constantly changing 
conditions of the times and the ten- 
sions which exist in the world around 
us. Even with this limited knowledge, 
we cannot deal with this subject un- 
less we boil it down to some simple, 
understandable elements. 


Today's most important creators of 
visual. symbols and visual corporate 
images are the artist and industry. 
The artist and industry have. an. ir- 
resistible affinity for each other. One 


cannot live well without the other. 


The true industrialist The true, 
modern industrialist is a person of 
many talents. He shows his greatness 
by the degree to which he is able to 
apply these talents. He is a person 
with a cultural, humanistic, scientific 
and administrative background. He 
has the ability to envision and direct 
the functions and philosophies of an 
industry. ‘He must be: able to fulfill 
the needs of the people, and concur- 
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rently produce the right things, at the 
right time, for the right price. Asa 
client-patron, he represents the power, 
the money, the. ability to sustain a 
cultured world. Paradoxically, he is 
confronted’;with a need for visually 
communitating his identity and think- 
ing to his consumer-supporting world, 


or he perishes. 


The artist in industry . The artist 
in industry is also an indispensable 
individual. He is professionally com- 
petent im creating the visual needs of 
an industry. He cannot be looked 
upon @s’ a creative genius who is a 
necessary evil. Like all people, the 
artist in industry has a basic instinct- 
ual urge to create. Professionally, 
however, he feels dedicated to the arts 
and therefore feeis he must envision 
and express/the thinking which -re- 
flects the cultural fulfillment of ‘his 
fellow man. 


Arts in industry What is “art in 
industry”? “Regardless of its form, it 
is the creation of any object or image, 
graphically or. three- dimensionally, 
which serves as a piece of visual 
communication for industry. Such 
art forms give definition and smo- 
tional content to the character, phi- 
losophy and behavioral pattern of an 
industry. 


Art in industry is not a superficial 
effort .on industry’s part to clothe 
itself with respectability or culture 
simply by investing its surplus or tax 
monies in works of art. It is.instead, 
the function of art in industry to pro- 
vide the “visual voice” for industry, to 
its customers and its consumer world. 


Challenges We aré a civilization of 
people in a constant state of tension, 
driving ever forward, trying to make 
this a better world to live in. We are 
in constant pursuit of an idealogical 
way of life, 


This expanding challenge, e¢mbined 
with the continual pursuit: in our 
treadmill of discovery, marks us as a 


creative people in search of a cultural 


way of life, 
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Unfortunately, speed makes, many 
important things seen incidental. We 
find ourselyes compelled, for pur- 
poses of efficiency, to be abrupt and 
conclusive in many of our observa- 
tions. If we could ‘stop long enough 
to see our world, we would discover 
that we are enveloped in ‘agreat “ace 
of paradox.” For our purposes, how- 
ever, we are mostly concerned: with 
the pet paradox between the creative 
individual and the corporation. This 
permits us te better focus on the 
problenis of the ‘artist and indusiry. 
The general impression is that the 
individual and the corporation are at 
édds with each other. However, we 
will find that it is more precisely and 
more honestly a case in which each is 
strongly trying to preserve its own 
identity. I am -convinced that the 
individual and the corporate concepts 
are each more sharply defined now 
than ever before and therefore re- 
quire sharper scrutiny. 


Source and supply We've had our 
age of. industrial revolution and our 
age of industrial development. It 
seems to me that we are now at the 
threshold of the. age of. fulfillment. 
Industry is both source and supply of 
the things which make up our way of 
life. It is the most powerful moving 
force. of the 20th century. 


The artist in-industry fits neatly in 
the present pattern of things. As 
visual communicator for industry, he 
has the enviable faculty of speaking 
for his patron, as well as himself. He 
is, at the same time, vehicle and re: 
cipient of the image. The collabora- 
tive creative efforts of the “amas 
ist. and the artist help do both . 
produce and to consume the a 
for better living,, ‘Their contributions 
help’ to make ‘this truly “ an-age of 
imen ats ‘alse believe 
that ours is an age in which there is 
a great potential for creating perma. 
nent symbols and images, and that 
this potential is is greater, than jn any 
other period in the of the 


‘world, Mere, I believe: we are and 


Great ages have ii ameai 
the significant deta and. ma 
have left behind, And it 

the most significant and 

ing are their creative examples, i 
believe the ultimate evaluation of oa 
century will be based upon the 
produced, or, more precisely, 

by industry. These things may 
be our permanent: symbols.‘ 
ages. These will not only 
degree of creativity ex 
industrialist and the.attist 

the ultimate measure « 

or failure. vis 


Singleneses of purpose 1 
in the beginning that thé. 
creative artist and the, eer 
were inseparably bound t 


diminished or abeoshad| 
1 will go further and say 
in fact wedded to a single 


As our technical havfeie!a 
the world becomes more: 
dustry not only néeds amo 


with the increasing 
products, its phile 
total corporate im 
done in the face 
petition to an ine 
criminating ‘public, 


pill snes ‘prov 
ing the artist with 3 
tools and new dime 


whiew. eke it 
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Books come to life in brilliant color 
bound in new vinyl PX* cloth 


iti ; H ¥ *“PX" and “Fabrikoid” are Du Pont's registered 
You can get exciting color telling an important story on hard-bound = vsnnerts for tio impregnated and coaled bool 
books bound with Du Pont’s new vinyl “‘PX’’* cloth. No other book- _ binding materials. Patent for “PX” cloth has been 
binding material in use today gives such superior printing qualities  *??!4 fr 


and is so long-wearing. 


The reason lies in Du Pont’s exclusive vinyl impregnating. New ® 
vinyl “PX” cloth offers a uniform printing surface that gives a better | >. Gal © FLO We = | 
lay of ink, excellent adhesion and sharp detail. Its clean, white surface - AND 
reproduces true color. You'll find that Du Pont Vinyl ‘‘PX”’ cloth is - 
fully compatible with inks and lacquers used in lithography of pyroxy- FABRIKOID 


lin bookcloth. Offset inks for work on paper may not be suitable. 


Tests prove new vinyl “PX” cloth is 10 times more scrub-resistant 
than pyroxylin materials of the same grade. Bindings stand up to rough- 
est handling—resist breakdown at hinges and corners. 


Write us on your letterhead for full information about exciting new Better Things for Better Living 
vinyl “PX” cloth. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics through Chemistry 
Division, Department VI, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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“NOW LET ME 


TELL YOU ABOUT 
— MY CORPORATE 


DESIGN PROGRAM...” 





#4 Stimulating Comments by Saul Bass, 
3 Louis Danziger, Lippincott & Margulies, 
: W. de Majo, Peter Melich, George Nelson, 
Allan Porter and Mel Richman, Inc. 


Design alone cannot create a corporate “image” or 
“look.” But it is also true that a carefully conceived 
and executed total corporate identity program will 
fail miserably if its visuals do not hold up a favorable 
philosophy about the company. Presented here are 
several design programs of companies which have suc- 
ceeded in carrying through a favorable, progressive 


attitude toward design and its functions in business. 
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George Nelson and Company A 
versatile corporate symbol. the ab- 
stract red “M.” designed by Irving 
Harper identifies the Herman Miller 
Furniture Company the world over. 
Its simple form lends itself to repro- 
duction in all media (it has been 
printed, embossed. stamped into met- 
al. carved out of plastic, etc.) and in 
sizes ranging from tiny labels and 
letterheads to large packing cartons 
and truck signs. 

Designing a symbol for the “Interiors 
Library” Series (for Interiors maga- 
zine) differed from the Herman Mil- 
ler problem in that it was to serve 
only a limited function: that of an 
easily recognizable but unobtrusive 
“signature.' The solution was a 
linear design suggesting a book and 
incorporating the lower case type- 
writer type face associated with the 
magazine logo. Designer was George 


Tscherny. 
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American National Exhibition in 
Moscow A symbol suggesting the 
U.S.A. 


this exhibition was required here, to 


but specifically representing 


be reproduced in both color and black 
and white, for use on flags, banners, 
posters, give-away plastic cups and 
brochures as well as uniforms. Solu- 
tion was this circular design with two 
variations: one in red, white and blue 
(the segments are colored, center area 
white) with black lettering; the other 
the linear treatment shown here. De- 
signer was Don Ervin. 





Stauffer Chemical Company 





AMERICAN BROADCASTING PARAMOUNT THEATRES (NC AMBUAL REPORT 1958 





The Peter Melich Organization 
As the need and establishment of a 
corporate identity has become more 
and more prevalent, so it follows that 
the annual report, a major means of 
communication, has grown in impor: 
tance and vitality. Particularly for 
the manufacturer of non-consumer 
products is this annual and quarterly 
report a necessity, for it is the only 
opportunity a company has to reach 
its special audience—the stockhold- 
ers. “It’s important to impress stock- 
holders with the fact that their invest- 
ment is sound,” says Peter Melich. 
“The annual report should indicate 
that their investment is a blue-chips, 
growth organization.” Whereas an- 
nual reports were once just an accu- 
mulation of statistics, then merely a 
gaudy presentation, today they seem 


to be more toned down. 
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KASPARIANS 


Allen Porter The program for Kas- 
parians Furniture was initiated sev- 
eral years ago to develop an identity 
for a manufacturer of fine quality 
custom contract furniture whose deal. 
ings are primarily with architects and 
interior designers. Says Porter of this 
Los Angeles firm, “With a very lim- 
ited budget, an attempt has been 
made to utilize the trademark in as 
many ways as possible. Very little 
color has been employed since the 
primary means of exploitation has 
been in one-color ads and_ printed 
material. The use of the trademark 
as a pattern has been especially suc- 
cessful.” 


Mel Richman, Ine. Growth of an 
art studio into an integrated organi- 
zation embracing many services is 
symbolized in the new corporate de- 
sign to be used in stationery. adver- 
tising. building design and numerous 
other areas of the company’s visual 
personality. The previous Richman 
symbol, a miniature artist’s portfolio, 
hecame dated as the company ex- 
panded geographically and diversi- 
fied its organization with the addition 
of special divisions for a growing 
number of services. The new symbol. 
shown here, graphically simple and 
contemporary, is more encompassing 
in its connotation and more flexible 
in its application. Individual identi- 
fication for each of the divisions is 
accomplished through the use in the 
square of the symbol of different col- 
ors. The “MR” remains constant. 
Use is also made of color for easy 
identification of company correspond- 
ence. Design is by Albert Storz, de- 
sign director of the company’s pack- 


aging and industrial design division. 








Lightens 
your work 


Brightens 


a your leisure 
Widens 
your world 





Lippincott and Margulies To ar- 
rive at a corporate “look” for U.S. 
Steel. two lengthy surveys were made, 
one by a research organization, one 
by a team of Lippincott and Mar- 
gulies designers. Some two and a 
half years were spent on this before 
the design program came to pass 
one year ago. What evolved were 
three things: a trademark for U.S. 
Steel which held to the old logo's 
format, yet was cleaner and sharper: 
a “corporate signature’ which now 
appears on all of the corporation’s 
visual material; a symbol for steel, 
which symbolizes the metal itself and 
thus is applicable to all products 
made of steel by all manufacturers of 
steel products. 
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W. M. de Majo In the last five 
years, W. & S. Gilbey has repackaged 
over 70 of its wines and spirits mar- 
keted in the United Kingdom, as well 
as an extra 10 special lines for ex- 
port, and several for subsidiary com- 
panies. In addition, and stemming 
from this product “new look.” Gil- 
bey’s stationery. lorry lettering, price 
lists, brochures. carton and gummed 
printing, stopper tops. capsules, wrap- 
ping paper, gift cartons, promotional 
material, windows, exhibitions, pub- 
lications. price tickets. signs, glasses. 
Christmas cards . all have been 
brought under design control. Now a 
recognizable house style has begun to 
emerge, says Gilbey’s design director, 
Jasper Grinling. But. he feels, it is 
only by the consistent use of those 
elements (particularly the logo — 
Egyptian expanded with square ser- 
ifs) in future years. that the invest- 
ment can be expected to pay off. 
W. A. de Majo, whose design items 
are shown here, was taken on by Gil- 
bey’s to handle their “presentation” 
work. “Presentation” means the pro- 
jection of new products on the public 
by all channels of advertising other 
than direct press advertising. 
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Louis Danziger Clinton Labora- 
tories, a new company, manufactures 
diagnostic specialties for the clinical 
laboratory. This is a field where the 
manufacturers are generally old, re- 
spected and very well established 
firms .. . and certainly a large por- 
tion of these products are purchased 
on the reputation of the manufactur- 
ing company. “For corporate image 
for Clinton Laboratories,” says Dan- 
ziger, “we have worked to create an 
aura of stability and unquestioned 
performance.” First assignment was 
the logo. Then has followed station- 
ery, advertising, packaging. 





SPLENDOUR 
GIFT WRAPS 
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Saul Bass There is, for Reynolds 
Decorative Foil Division, the creation 
of an image through the product sym- 
bol, the design patterns themselves 
for the wrap, (Bass has created over 
30 designs for the wrap.), the dis- 
penser boxes and the point-of-pur- 
chase units. Says Saul Bass: “It was 
our feeling that it was possible to 
create an entirely new concept in the 
area of gift wrap. This concept was 
based upon the idea that a wrap is 
more than a thing which covers the 
gift—but that the wrap is as much an 
expression of the feeling and conno- 
tation, occasion or atmosphere, as the 
gift. And as one selects with great 


care and thoughtfulness the “just 
right’ quality of a gift, so this care 
and thoughtfulness can be expressed 
in the selection of the gift wrap so 
that it becomes as much a gift as the 


gift itself.” 
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CHOOSE 
THIS 


LETTER: 
HEAD? 


Design of the letterhead is very important . . . but very likely not any more important than the paper it 





is printed on. Yet often enough the paper selection isn’t given the discerning attention the letterhead design 
receives. Everyone will have an opinion on a paper stock for a company letterhead. Particularly will there 
be an opinion on the stock a company such as IBM should use. Knowing this, the editors of PRINT received 
permission from IBM to use their letterhead as a case history. IBM’s letterhead was sent te executives at 
18 paper companies, with a request to select one of their stocks which would combine most effectively with 
IBM’s design, and to tell why this particular choice was made. The answers received are printed here. 
Print’s editors hope they make readers even more aware that letterhead stock should be selected as care- 
fully as the design is created. 
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Fighteen paper companies were asked to 
take part in this article. As we went to 
press, nine replies were in forms Russell 
J. Smith, 
Fine Paper & Board Division, Standard 


{dvertising Manager, Chemical 


Packaging Corporation @ G. P. Saxer, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Eastern Fine Paper and 
Pulp Division. Standard Packaging Cor- 
Walworth. Regional 
Vanager. Fox River Paper Corporation @ 
C. N. Gilbert. Sales Department, Gilbert 
Paper Company @ Harold B, Wilson, Man- 
ager, Advertising and Promotion, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company @ H. l. Hoffman, Ad- 


poration @ John S. 


vertising Brand Manager, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation @ R. C, Finley, Sales Promo- 
tion Department. Mead Papers, Inc, @ 
George VW. Robinson, Advertising Manager, 
Vohawlk: Paper Mills. Inc. 
Jules i. Klein 


Paper Company 


@ Jay Guren, 


Rising 


Advertising —for 


What better way can your letterhead 
say. “Resourceful. stable. and _reli- 
able” than on Mead Safety paper. 
Our choice is Mead Safety Paper. 
straight line design, 24 |b. At a 
glance. this sheet displays prestige. 
We selected blue because of its excel- 
lence of appearance. 
Obviously the straight line design con- 
veys the impression of conservative, 
clear thinking. not deviating from a 
planned course. We feel that this 
attitude is important for IBM. 
This sheet also will not permit altera- 
tion by ink. eradicator, or eraser. for 
the word “cancel” appears wherever 
eradicator is used. You will also note 
that Mead Safety Paper has a firm. 
sharp snap in sound when unfolded. 
R. C. Finley 
Sales Promotion Dept. 
Mead Papers, Inc. 
ARN OFS CBE 
The paper we are suggesting for 
IBM's letterhead is Chemical’s SNO- 
PARCH, blue. As PRINT itself has 


found out. a letterhead on SNO- 
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PARCH gives a “regal feeling with 
Since IBM is well known 


in the field of development and _re- 


quality.” 


search and is looked upon as a leader, 
it is only natural, therefore. that a 
new and different type of paper such 
as SNO-PARCH be used as a letter- 
head background and break away 
from the traditional common-run of 
mind letterhead stocks. The use of 
color is suggested for the letterhead 
hackground. since we live in a life of 
color. Nature abounds with it. The 
colored letterhead stands out in sharp 
contrast to the usual run of white and 


over-dyed papers on the market today. 


Russell J. Smith 

Advertising Manager 

Chemical Fine Paper & Board Division 
Standard Packaging Corporation 


We suggest our Atlantic Antique Laid 
as the stock for the IBM letterhead. 
The color is cream. This rich Cream 
shade will enhance the brown ink 
used in the letterhead design. In ad- 
dition. the genuine watermark and 
distinctive chain lines of Atlantic An- 
tique Laid will lend distinction and 
quiet dignity—impressions that are 
in keeping with IBM’s reputation for 
quality and service. 
G. P. Saxer 
Advertising Manager 
Eastern Fine Paper and Pulp Division 
Standard Packaging Corporation 
eA ATTAINS 
Rising’s Line Marque (25‘% cotton 
fiber content), Dove Gray, Sub. 24. 
is ideally suited to IBM’s letterhead. 
The unique laid antique finish of this 
fine paper richly complements an out- 
standing letterhead design in com- 
Its dis- 
tinctive old-world “handmade” tex- 


manding readers’ attention. 





ture. furthermore. fully reflects the 
dignity of an organization with world. 
wide stature. And. of the utmost im- 
portance to any volume user of 
stationery. it costs no more to create 
this quality impression with Rising’s 
Line Marque than it does to use any 


25‘. cotton fiber white wove paper, 


Jay Guren 
Jules L. Klein, Advertising 


Rising Paper Company 
TT 


To be specific in naming a paper to 
combine best with IBM’s letterhead 
is impossible. We make available a 
vreat variety of grades. finishes, 
colors and weights. The choice of 
any one rests with the ultimate user. 
printer and artist or combination of 
these groups. 

The piece of paper which one holds 
in his hand represents the integrity, 
character and efficiency of its sender. 
| would consider the following points 
essential to stationery selection. 

1. Grade—100% new cotton fiber is 
the finest quality manufactured by 
mills reflected — in 


most superior 


strength properties, better erasure 
features. cleanliness and snap. ‘The 
appearance of 100% in the water- 
mark lends the utmost in prestige. In- 
dividuals will select lower qualities 
depending on specific requirements. 


2. Finish 


variations, 


Cockle. machine finish or 
Uniformity is essential. 
3. Formation—Clear. uniform. even 
and if watermarked it should be 
legible to signify its quality. 

dirt. 
spots, wrinkles, other imperfections. 


4. Cleanliness—Free from 
5. Snap or feel—The stock should 
lend authority to a written message. 
not detract from it. 

6. Color—Blue-white is the Ameri- 
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can preference, but special effects can 
be gained with special shades or 
colors compatible with design work. 
7. Erasure—Here a good paper can 
save wasted stock and loss of time. 
8. Printability—Ultimate cost will 
depend upon the successful conver- 
sion by printing, lithography or en- 
graving. The stock should he strong 
enough to take all forms of conver- 
sion. including embossing. 
9, Cost—A factor. but the average 
business letterhead today costs 52 to 
send and the finest paper available 
will amount to only one half of one 
percent. 
C. N. Gilbert 
Sales Department 
Gilbert Paper Company 


The Mohawk Superfine Bond is the 
paper we would suggest for the IBM 
letterhead. This Bond has a bright. 
white look, excellent) opacity. high 
degree of permanence, smooth finish, 
receptive printing surface, ete. 

Superfine Bond is not a substitute for 
a rag bond, and I would not like to 
suggest that it is. There will always 
be a demand and a need for the 
snap. crackle and authority feel of a 
fine rag sheet. All I'd like to say is 
that this Superfine Bond is something 
new and different. bringing the quali- 
ties listed above to those who wish 


to take advantage of them. 


George Robinson 

Advertising Manager 

Mohawk Paper Mills 
RNR NSE AEN 
I am afraid I can’t tell PRINT readers 
that the selection of paper is more 
important than the graphics of a 
letterhead. Paper is important but 
I don’t believe that anyone can say 


paper is more important than design. 
Which of our paper stocks would com- 
hine best with the IBM letterhead de- 
sign to make the most effective sta- 
tionery? If this were a_ practical 
problem, | might consider recom- 
mending our top grade, which is Old 
Council Tree Bond, 100% cotton 
fiber. But if this were to mean chang- 
ing the cotton content from say 50% 
to 100%. | would judge that this 
change is hardly worthy of comment. 
| should like to see IBM, or any other 
large corporation, use its own local- 
ized watermark, and, of course, we 
should like to see it on some Neenah 
erade. And this should be carried 
through with envelopes, too. 
Color can play an important role in 
letterheads, but the letterhead is only 
one of the great number of papers 
used for internal and external com- 
munication within a corporation. For 
that reason I suggest the question of 
color for a firm’s letterhead be ap- 
proached from an over-all view rather 
than for a single letterhead. 
H. U. Hoffman 
Advertising Brand Manager 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
eR eR NNNNNEREE 
\ letterhead is an important means of 
creating and maintaining a favorable 
corporate image. To use a stock in- 
ferior to one’s position in any indus- 
try is to imply base self-appraisel, an 
indifference to customer opinion. Cer- 
tainly, it is evidence of an unschooled 
attitude toward good design. 
Fine, white letterhead paper is al- 
ways acceptable. It is safe and com- 
fortable; it is unoriginal. 
IBM is a multiple-service organiza- 
tion. These services are made possi- 
ble through machines. These ma- 
chines are manufactured in modest 


colors, grays. and black. Psychologi- 
cally. gray is a conservative, durable 
and professional color. Because the 
color of a letterhead stock can imply 
the nature of a business, gray can 


suggest 


and perhaps I[ invite 
dirision here . . . professional services 
performed on durable equipment. 
For the IBM letterhead. then. | rec- 
ommend a pastel gray cotton fiber 
bond upon which the insignia. IBM. 
has been engraved or embossed in 
white. the bar, address and corporate 
style rendered in red and deep blue 
or black. A step further: use THINK 
as a watermark, lower left hand cor- 
ner of the letterhead. out of the text 
area. The paper I'd suggest is Pastel 
gray Fox River Laid and Fox River 
Bond. 25% cotton fiber. 

John S. Walwerth 

Regional Manager 
Fox River Paper Corporation 


It is true the paper is at least as 
important as the design of a letter- 
head. and that is why our choice for 
the IBM stationery is Hammermill’s 
Cockletone Bond. 
The reasons are those of any careful 
buyer: maximum in appearance and 
use at lowest sensible cost. 
Cockletone Bond has impressive ap- 
pearance with its beautiful cockle fin- 
ish and its flourescent white. It has 
the surface for clear readable typing. 
for easy-to-make and hard-to-detect 
erasures. It is substantial in feel, good 
to write on, and outstanding for 
printing. 
For the value it delivers. its price is 
astonishingly low. 

Harold B. Wilson 


Manager, Advertising and Promotion 
Hammermill Paper Company 
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Continued from page 18 


put out by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. Write to Minne- 
sota Mining. or to PRINT, 535 Fifth 
ive.. New York 17. N. Y. 


Design of letterhead and envelopes 
needn't depend on illustration and 
typographic design only for effective- 
ness. Colortone Press. in a free kit, 
demonstrates the design possibilities 
of four-color halftones on stationery, 
Write to 
Colortone Press. 2412-23 17th Street. 
Washington 9. D. C.. or to PRINT, 
Dept. PR6. 535 Fifth Ave.. New York 
Wee Fe '@ 


inexpensively produced. 


Graphics for the movie “Porgy and 


Bess.” which is due to tour the coun- 


PRINT 


POTPOURRI 


try later this month, takes on an in- 
ternational flavor . . . for example, 
these posters. Producer Samuel Gold- 
wyn commissioned eight designers 
from around the world to design post- 
ers. The originals will be on exhibit 
at the Donnell Branch of the New 
York Library for an indefinite period 
beginning in mid-June. The Ameri- 
can poster was designed by Ben 
Shahn On this 
page is the interpretation by Japan’s 


(not shown here). 


Y. Hayakawa. Explaining his work, 
he says, “The two black figures in 
the centre of the drawing symbolize 
the two profiles—the upper one is 
Porgy’s, showing his empty and va- 
cant heart, and the one below is Bess’. 
sunk in grief. The net covering both 


parts symbolizes that even such deli- 
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Why argue? Everybody wins with SPEEDBALL. Five styles and 36 points. . 
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cate feelings at theirs are nothing but group of about 100 designers (many 


bubbles of methane oozing from a from out of town) were on hand to 


vod-forsaken marsh cut off from the learn from this information-packed 


outer world.” seminar which dealt with practical 
problems and solutions of package de- 
Holland’s Aich Eeffers designed the sign. Seven “case histories” were pre- 
poster in the middle column. He says, sented, first by the designers who told 
“Porgy and Bess is to me the plain- what was needed and what was done to 
tive cry of man giving of his love, of meet that need, followed up by heavy 
man seeking love in return. discussion periods. One of the most 
Tee oe eee a striking undercurrents of thought at 














; sho desiginadl the poster to ten tae, SAMUEL GOLDWYN this conference was that design—at 
a : : : PRESENTS least package design—involves first 
; says. “My poster is essentially a de- AA TY a 
é sign without caption. It conveys my PORGY spec yom vee considerations, anc 
& : ‘ the design which best fits those con- 
p personal feeling towards ‘Porgy and AND . 
Bess. and it must express itself with- BESS 
out the help of a verbal or written ex- 
planation.” Other than Shahn, and 
the three designers shown here, the 
remaining four posters were executed 
by Anders Beckman of Denmark, 
Hugo Lortz of Germany, Abram 
Games of England and Italy’s Pintori. 
. One of the successful design confer- age Designers Council get-together at 
S ences this year was the annual Pack- — Silvermine. Conn., in mid-May. A 
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siderations then enters in. To wit: 
said Jerry Stahl on his packaging 
for the U.S. Plywood Corporation: 
“We hope it’s clean, it can be read, 
it makes an impression.” His pack- 
aging was for numerous cements, 
waxes, etc., which are applied to 
wood by brush. Stahl added: “I 
don’t think it’s important if the con- 
sumer associates the design (symbol 


of a brush stroke) with painting.” 


Another example—Martin Prehn of 
Donald Desky Associates, discussing 
the research done on the graphics for 
a new Johnson & Johnson product, 
found that respondents did not like 
the designers’ graphics. Instead they 
selected a design which was “repug- 
nant” to both the designers and the 
client. The respondents’ choice won 
out! And this should lead to more 
thought on the relationship of re- 


search to design. 





The charm and excitement and nov- 
who are developing what’s becoming 
elty of the student newspaper and 
various other mailing pieces from the 
Immaculate Heart College in Los An- 
geles is well known in the field. In- 
spiration behind this intriguing work 
has been Sister Mary Corita, profes- 
sor in the art department. While 
Sister Mary Corita has given her stu- 
dents a new vision, in her own right 
she enjoys the label as a top Ameri- 
can artist. Her work is represented 
in over 40 top museums. colleges and 
libraries and has been used by Con- 
tainer Corporation of America for its 
“Great Ideas of Western Man” adver- 
tising series. and for a Neiman-Mar- 


cus Christmas wrapping paper. 


Her artistic fame derives mainly from 
her seragraphic prints, an example 
of which is shown here. Her seri- 
graphs seldom have a definite title or 


theme when she begins them. 
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blade knives wherever a sur- 
gically sharp edge is required 
—for friskets, paste-ups, 
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board, mats, cutting proofs 
for mechanicals, etc. 
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The religious idea and the form sim- 
But these 
prints are, as she says, a hobby. Her 


ply grow as she works. 


first concern in art is her students, 
who are developing what’s becoming 
known as an “Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege style.” 


Fine art is taking over a large por- 
tion of the wrapping paper field, wit- 
ness the new collection of wraps for 
Rust Craft. 
casso, Paul Klee. Miro, Leger and 


Original designs of Pi- 


Dufy, among a large group of young 
American artists, account for a size- 


able number of designs just out. 


The Valley News. a newspaper dis- 
tributed to Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire towns, recently won first prize 
in the annual Ayer Cub contest. Prize 
was for typography, make-up and 
printing. Frank Lieberman, one of 
PRINT’S editorial board members, de- 
signed the paper in 1952. The News 
has since retained his “touch.” 





Like most graphic designers who try 
their hand at all matter of design, so 
Jake Landau has recently come up 
with these designs on glass for the 
Steuben Glass Co. 
self was by Donald Pollard. 


Glass design it- 
Landau 


To left is 
on the bottom is “A 


did the engraving design. 
“Tree of Life”; 
Child’s World.” 


stract sculptures, in solid block crys- 


Both are semi-ab- 


tal. Landau is perhaps best known 


for his wood cuts and engravings. But 


he also is a graphic designer at Mel 
Richman, Inc., and is an instructor 
at Pratt Institute. 
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two heads being better than one. 
Their work is always exciting and 
often trend-setting. 

Dorfsman has also been an instructor 
at the New York Workshop of De- 
sign and at Cooper Union. 

Both designers have been active par- 
ticipants in graphic arts organiza- 
tions. Lubalin was the design chair- 
man for the New York Type Directors 
Club in 1954 and design chairman 
of the New York Art Directors Club 
in 1958. Dorfsman designed exhibits 
for the A.I.G.A. in 1955 and was de- 
sign director for A.I.G.A.’s Printing 
for Commerce and 50 Books of the 
Year shows in 1956 and is presently 
on the executive board of the New 
York Art Directors Club. They have 
also served on many juries. Between 


them they have garnered a host of 


gold medals and distinctive merit 
awards through the years from the 
Art Directors Club, Type Directors 
Club, A.I.G.A., and others. Luba- 
lin was honored with a one-man 
show at the A.I.G.A. in 1958; Dorfs- 
man was similarly honored in 1959. 
Both designers have something more 
important in common than these phy- 
sical factors. Both agree on the ap- 
proach to advertising programs . . . 
from the conceptual point of view 
rather than strictly from the design 
standpoint. They look at a project 
as a complete corporate concept 
rather than as an individual. one- 
time promotion. The best example 
of this is what both have contributed 
to their respective organizations. 

Largely through Dorfsman’s work. 
CBS-Radio has achieved a strong cor- 
porate image. By the same token, 
Sudler and Hennessey has its own 
image, resulting from its contribution 
to images created for clients. Thus 


both were as interested in designing 





this issue of PRINT devoted to the cor- 
porate image, as we were to have 
such distinguished art directors. 


Art Directors 
Guest Editors 





Rollin C. Smith brings his years as 
an advertising agency art director to 
bear directly on his article about 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather’s “corporate 
image.” Mr. Smith, after four years’ 
schooling at the Art Center School in 
Los Angeles, was art director for N. 
W. Ayer for over six years and art 
director for McCann-Erickson for an- 
other six years. He’s been with OBM 
since 1950, as vice president in charge 
of art. 








CREATIVE TYPOGRAPHY 
LEXICRAFT TYPOGRAPHERS CO. INC. 
111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. WA 4-5069 
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PUBLISHERS 
CONSULTING 
SERVICE 


IF THE RIGHT PERSON ... 


? ,2? ’ 


. reads this advertisement, both he and we can 
become more prosperous! Who is the right person? 
First, he must be a magazine publisher. Second, he 
must want an organization to help him build circula- 
tion, create advertising promotion, sell more adver- 


tising space. Who are ‘“we’’? 


535 Fifth Avenue 
- New York 17, New York 
MU. 7-6150 


1519 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
* Washington 6, D. C. 
CO. 5-9727 


Please write or phone either office. 














Creator of the CBS “eye,” Bill Gold- 
en, informally and in detail, outlines 
the development of this famous trade- 
mark. Mr. Golden’s early experience 
was in art departments of two news- 
papers, a lithographer and photoen- 
graver. After working at the Conde 
Nast publications, he joined CBS. 
He is now creative director, CBS-TV 
advertising and sales promotion. 





Well trained and experienced in cor- 
porate design work is Erie H. A. 


Teran, who writes on the trademark 
—the “corporate coat of arms.” Mr. 
Teran’s experience has varied from 
design consultant to the Mexican gov- 
ernment to numerous multi-plant op- 
the United States and 
Canada. He was consultant to many 
companies such as Bulova Watch 
Company and Scott Paper Company. 
He was, in fact, consultant to Jim 


erations in 


Nash Associates before joining them 
in 1956. He is now vice president. 





Arthur Eckstein, much of whose 
experience has been in design pro- 
grams for small businesses, comments 
knowledgeably on the subject. A de- 
sign major at Brooklyn College. he 
has studied with Gyorgy Kepes, Serge 
Chermayeff and Robert Wolfe. His 


start was as a display designer but 


gradually his work began to include 
graphic and industrial design. Mr. 
Eckstein has worked with Bernard 
Stone since 1955 as a design team. 





Domenico Mortellito brings his 
extraordinarily diversified experience 
into play in his article “Symbolog, 
and the Corporate Image.” Painter. 
muralist, panelist, designer Mortellito 
has ranged all of the art and graphics 
fields from the simple brochure to 
architectural drafting. An independ- 
ent designer, with his own staff for 
many years, Mr. Mortellito was under 
private contract to DuPont as design- 
er and artist from 1945-50. He joined 
DuPont’s advertising department then. 
In 1953 he established its Design 


Section, of which he is now manager. 
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Colortone Press ... Page 71 
5 


Dramatic four-color photographic letterheads and envelopes are now made possible 


e 
ABOU j by a new printing method developed by Colortone Press. A free demonstration kit 


is available by writing to Colortone or PRINT. 


SOME OF DuPont Fabrics Division ... Pages 55 & 56 


y One of the exciting design surfaces—with innumerable possible applications— is 

THESE DuPont's “PX” cloth, product of the Fabrics Division. Originally it was introduced 

to the bookbinding industry as a quality material for lithographed covers. But, 

ADS durable and versatile that it is, its use in packaging, toys and novelties present 
other possibilities. 


Interstate Industrial Reporting Service ... IFC and Page | 

Interstate Industrial Reporting Service again, in this issue, presents a unique and 
effective format for its advertising message: a “triple spread” (making possible 
print’s “double spread” front cover). 


Kleb Studio ... Page 65 

A designer who firmly believes in the inter-relationship of the fine and graphic arts 
is Hy Klebanow. The Kleb Studio advertisement grahpically demonstrates his view 
taht “aesthetics is the rationale for commercialism.” 


Mohawk Paper Mills ... Page 20 

One of the consistently pleasing “corporate images” for a paper company is that 
of Mohawk Paper Mills. Advertising Manager George Robinson has given Mohawk 
a “visual look” by using fine art paintings, etchings. etc., in almost all of its space 
advertising. 


PRODUCTION NOTES: Type faces used in this issue—Bodoni Book roman and 
italic; Bauer Bodoni Title. Paper stock used in this issue—Cover: Champion 
Kromekote, #65. Pages 1-36, 57-72: Kimberly-Clark Trufect Enamel, #70. Pages 
39-54: International Paper's Gator Hide Kraft Wrapping Paper, #50, natural 
brown. 
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CASTING ABOUT 


by Mildred Constantine 


casting about... a regularly appearing irregular feature. 


Three Rhode Island School of Design 
seniors majoring in graphic design 
have been awarded prizes in an out- 
door advertising poster contest spon- 
sored by the Narragansett Brewing 
Company and the RISD. Each prize- 
winning poster is under option to be 
purchased at the price of $500, should 
the company decide to use it in its 
advertising campaign in Rhode Island. 
Illustrated are the three prize winners 
and one of the honorable mentions. 
This project illustrates a fine method 
of cooperation and suggests ways in 
which business can function with the 
schools in their areas. 
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Until recently the Klingsport Museum 
of Offenbach/Main was unknown to 
me except through the handsome col- 
lection of bookbindings by Ignatz 
Wiemeler which was shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art in 1935. The 
day of discovery came two weeks ago 
when I had the good fortune to spend 
hours in the Museum with the learned 
and very active director Dr. Hans 


Adolf Halbey. 
Klin gspor-M useum 


Buchgestaltung 
aus der Werkstatt 
fiir Typographie 
von Sichowsky 
und der Werkstatt 
fiir Bucheinband 
Kurt Londenberg 
Hochschule fiir 
bildende Kiinste 
in Hamburg 


The Museum is named in memory of 
Dr. Karl Klingspor, who was respon- 
sible for re-awakening interest in 
graphic design in Germany. He gave 
his collection of modern book and 
graphic arts to the town of Offenbach. 





Installed in the Biising Palais. it 
forms the basis of the present collec- 
tion which includes the work of 
Rudolph Koch, important works of 
William Morris, of Meier-Graefe. in 
“PAN.” Dr. Karl 


Klingspor, whose type foundry com- 


his magazine 


missioned designs by Otto Eckman, 
Peter Behrens, Rudolph Koch. Tie- 
man, and others, gave his collection 
to the Museum which now owns best 
examples of book production. inter- 
national in character, from the period 
890 to the present. 





ube typo Ry William 
re gra fe Morris 
f 


teuer 
von 





Today there is a general standard of 
excellence in graphic design parallel 
with a growing use. Therefore the 
training of the graphic designer. both 
in the techniques and art of this field 
of communication is at long last the 
concern of schools on the university 
level. Yale, Harvard, the Institute of 
Design in Chicago, have lead the way. 
It is a pleasure to report that Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, New York. has 
named Will Burtin to direct a Grad- 
uate Institute of World Communica- 
tion. Full details of this plan and the 
faculty will be announced in_ the 
autumn. It has always seemed im- 
portant that graduate work be the 
bridge between academic training and 
professional work. 
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Fluorodull's 

brilliant white 

and smooth finish 
accentuate the full range 
of halftone values. 


FLUORODULL is a new, brilliant white, dull coated book paper incorporating 
fluorescent dyes in the coating itself. 





Halftones print sharp with accented highlights . . . flat tints 

lie smoothly . . . folding qualities are excellent. . . readability is 
glareless and restful. 

It's exactly the right sheet for annual reports, brochures, 


special announcements, etc., where perfection is a planned objective. 


Try Fluorodull. It will more than please you. Prints equally well 
letterpress or offset. Comes in 70 and 80 Ib. 


WRITE 
for the Fluorodull Portfolio 
including samples of printed specimens. 


ADDRESS: 
The Appleton Coated Paper Co. 
1200 N. Meade St., Appleton, Wisconsin 
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This insert lithographed in four process colors on Fluorodull Coated Book, Basis 80. 
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